








The pentagon, or five pointed star, is the symbol of man. With the point down- 
ward it signifies birth into the world by means of procreation. This pointing down- 
ward represents the foetus with its head pointing downward, the manner in which it 
comes into the world. The foetus is first sexless, then dual-sexed, then single-sexed, 
and finally drops below the circle (or womb), into the world, and becomes the cross 
separated from the circle. With the entrance of the germ into the plane of the 


circle (or womb) life develops into the human form. THE ZODIAC. 
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THE ZODIAC. 
XI. 


N the previous articles the history of the rounds and the 
racial development of humanity in our present period of 
evolution, the fourth round, was set forth. A human 
foetus is an epitome of this past. 

A foetus is one of the most important, wonderful and 
solemn things in the physical world. Not only is its develop- 
ment a review of the history of the past evolution of humanity, 
but in its development it brings with it the powers and potenti- 
alities of the past as suggestions and possibilities of the future. 
The foetus is the link between the visible physical world and the 
invisible astral world. What is said of the creation of the world, 
with its forces, elements, kingdoms, and creatures, is repeated in 
the building of a foetus. This foetus is the world which is 
created, ruled over, and which will be redeemed by man, the 
mind, its god. 

The foetus has its origin in the action of the sexes. What 
is usually considered an animal function for the gratification of 
sensual pleasure, and of which hypocrisy and debasement have 
caused men to be ashamed, is in reality the use or abuse of the 
highest spiritual powers which are intended for the creation of a 
universe, a physical body, and if used physically for no other pur- 
poses. The abuse of these powers—entailing as they do tremend- 
ous responsibilities—is the cause of worldly sorrow, remorse, 
gloom, suffering, chafing, disease, ailments, pain, poverty, op- 
pression, misfortunes and calamities, which are the payment 
Karma exacts for abuse in past lives and in this life, of the 
power of the spirit. 
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The Hindu account of the traditional ten avatars of Vishnu 
is really a history of the racial development of humanity and a 
prophecy of its future, which account may be understood accord- 
ing to the zodiac. The ten avatars of Vishnu mark the physio- 
logical development of the foetus, and are enumerated as fol- 
lows: The fish avatar, Matsya; the tortoise, Kurm; the boar, 
Varaha; the man-lion, Nara-sinha; the dwarf, Vamuna; the 
hero, Parasu-rama; the hero of Ramayana, Rama-chandra; the 
son of the virgin, Krishna; Sakyamuni, the enlightened, Gau- 
tama Buddha; the savior, Kalki. 

The fish symbolizes the germ in the womb, ‘‘swimming”’’ or 
‘‘floating in the waters of space.’’ This was a purely astral con- 
dition, during a period before humanity became physical; in 
foetal development this is passed through in the early part of 
the first month. The tortoise symbolizes the period of involu- 
tion, which was still astral, but which developed a body with or- 
gans so as to be able to live in the astral or in the physical, as 
a turtle can live in the water or on land. And as the turtle is a 
reptile, generated from an egg, so also were the beings of that 
period reproduced from egg-like forms, which they projected 
from themselves. In foetal development this is passed through 
in the second month. The boar symbolizes the period when the 
physical form was developed. The forms of that period were 
without mind, sensual, animal, and are represented by the 
boar on account of its tendencies; this in foetal develop- 
ment is passed through in the third month. The man-lion sym- 
bolizes the fourth great development of humanity. The lion 
represents life, and the expression of its life is desire. The mind 
is represented by man. So that the man-lion represents the 
union of mind and desire, and this union takes place in foetal 
development at about the fourth month. This is a critical period 
in the life of the foetus, because the lion of life and desire wars 
with the mind of man for mastery; but in the history of 
humanity the mind has not been conquered. The human form 
therefore goes on in its development. This period occupies all 
of the fourth month in foetal development. The ‘‘dwarf’’ sym- 
bolizes an epoch in the life of humanity in which the mind was 
undeveloped, dwarf-like, but which, although it burned dimly, 
impelled the animal forward in its human development. This is 
passed through in the fifth month. The ‘‘hero’’ symbolizes the 
warfare carried on by Rama, the man, against the animal type. 
While the dwarf represents the sluggish mind in the fifth 
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period, the hero now shows that the mind prevails; all the 
organs of the body have been developed and the human identity 
established, and Rama is a hero for his having conquered in the 
fight. In foetal development this is passed through in the sixth 
month. The ‘‘hero of Ramayana,’’ Rama-chandra, symbolizes 
the complete development of the bodies of physical humanity. 
Rama, mind, has overcome the elemental powers, which would 
retard the development of the body in its human form. In 
foetal development this is passed through in the seventh month. 
The ‘‘son of the virgin’’ symbolizes the age when, by the use of 
mind, humanity was enabled to defend itself against the 
animals. In uterine life the body now rests from its labors and 
is worshipped and adored by the elemental powers. All that was 
said of Krishna, Jesus, or any other avatar of the same grade, 
is again enacted,’ and in foetal development is passed through 
in the eighth month. ‘‘Sakyamuni,’’ the enlightened, symbolizes 
the period in which humanity learned the arts and sciences. In 
uterine life this stage is illustrated by the account of Buddha 
under the Bo tree, where he finished his seven years’ medita- 
tion. The Bo tree is here a figure of the umbilical cord; the 
foetus reposes beneath it, and is instructed in the mysteries of 
the world and as to its path of duty therein. In foetal develop- 
ment this is passed through in the ninth month. It is then born 
and opens its eyes in the physical world. The tenth avatar, to 
be ‘‘Kalki,’? symbolizes the time when humanity, or an indi- 
vidual member of humanity, will have so perfected its body that 
the mind may in that incarnation complete its cycle of incar- 
nations by becoming actually immortal. In foetal life this is 
symbolized at birth, when the umbilical cord is cut and the 
infant takes its first breath. At that moment Kalki may be said 
to descend for the purpose of overcoming the body, establishing 
its immortality and freeing it from the necessity to reincarnate. 
This must at some time be done in the life of one physical body, 
which will make the perfect number ten (10), or the circle 
divided by a perpendicular line, or the circle with a point in the 
center; then man will be immortal in reality. 

Modern science has thus far been unable to decide how or 
when conception takes place, or why, after conception, the foetus 
should pass through such varied and innumerable transforma- 

*The Voice of the Silence: The Seven Portals. “Behold the mellow light that 
floods the Eastern sky. In signs of praise both heaven and earth unite. And from 


the four-fold manifested Powers a chant of love ariseth, both from the flaming Fire 
and flowing Water, and from sweet-smelling Earth and rushing Wind.” 
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tions. According to the secret science of the zodiac, we are 
enabled to see when and how conception takes place, and how, 
after conception, the foetus passes through its stages of life and 
form, develops sex, and is born into the world as a being separate 
from its parent. 

In the natural order of evolution, human conception takes 
place during copulation, in the sign of cancer (95), through the 
breath. During this time those who thus copulate are sur- 
rounded by a sphere of breath, which sphere of breath contains 
within it certain entities which are the representatives of the 
beings and creatures of the first round; but in our evolution 
they also represent the first race development, the beings of 
which race were breaths. After conception the life of the foetus 
begins in the sign leo ({), life, and it rapidly passes through 
all phases of germinal development as they were lived through in 
the second round, and through the seven phases of racial life in 
the second or life race of this our fourth round. This is completed 
in the second month, so that in the second month the foetus has 
stored up within it all the germs of life which had been devel- 
oped in the first and second rounds with their root and sub- 
races, and which are brought out in its later life and given form 
and birth. 

As in the perspective of a long road, the lines will seem to 
converge to a point and long distances are reduced to a small 
space, so, in tracing the history of humanity through foetal 
development, little time is required for the most distant periods, 
which were of immense duration, to be lived through again; but 
the perspective develops in detail as the present racial develop- 
ment is reached, so that a longer period of time is required to re- 
enact and develop recent events. 

In the early history of the world and of the racial develop- 
ment of man the process of formation and consolidation was 
exceedingly slow as compared with our present conditions. It 
should be remembered that the entire past evolution is now 
passed through in review, by the monad of the foetus, in the 
developing of the physical body, and that the early periods of 
immense duration are passed through in so many seconds, 
minutes, hours, days, weeks, and months, in foetal development. 
The farther back we go in the history of the world the more dis- 
tant and indistinct the view. So, after conception, the changes in 
the impregnated ovum are innumerable and _ lightning-like, 
gradually becoming slower and slower as the human form is 
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approached, until the seventh month of foetal development is 
reached, when the foetus seems to rest from its labors and 
efforts at formation until it is born. 

Beginning with the third month, the foetus commences its 
distinctly human evolution. Previous to the third month the 
form of the foetus may not be distinguished from that of a dog 
or other animal, as all forms of animal life are passed through; 
but from the third month the human form becomes more dis- 
tinct. From indefinite or dual-sexed organs the foetus develops 
the organs of the male or of the female. This takes place in the 
sign virgo (mm), form, and indicates that the history of the third 
race is being lived through again. As soon as the sex is deter- 
mined it indicates that the fourth race development, libra (-), 
sex, has commenced. The remaining months are required to per- 
fect its human form and to prepare it for birth into this world. 

According to the signs of the zodiac, the human physical 
body is built and divided into three quaternaries. Each quater- 
nary is composed of its four parts, representing its respective 
signs, and through which the principles operate. Each quater- 
nary, or set of four, represents one of the three worlds: the 
cosmic, or archetypal world; the psychic, natural or procreative 
world; and the mundane, physical or divine world, according to 
its use. Through the physical body man, the mind, may operate 
on and come in touch with each and all of the worlds. 

As the word suggests, the cosmic archetypal world contains 
the ideas according to which the psychic or procreative world 
is planned and built. In the psychic, natural or procreative 
world goes on the interior working of nature to reproduce and 
move the forces by which is reproduced the mundane, physical 
or divine world. The physical world is the arena or stage on 
which is played the tragedy-comedy or drama of the soul as it 
battles with the elemental forces and powers of nature through 
its physical body. 

The first fundamental proposition of the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’” 
is there commented upon under four heads, the second, third and 
fourth being aspects of the first and related to the three worlds. 


*“Secret Doctrine,’’ Vol. I., 44: 

(1) Absoluteness: the | Se of the Vedantins or the One Reality, Sat, 
which is, as Hegel says, both Absolute Being and Non-Being. 

(2) The First Logos: the impersonal, and, in philosophy, Unmanifested Logos, the 
precursor of the Manifested. This is the ‘‘First Cause,” the ‘“‘Unconscious”’ of Euro- 
pean Pantheists. 

(8) The Second Logos: Spirit-Matter, Life; the “Spirit of the Universe,” Purusha 
and Prakriti. 

(4) The Third Logos: Cosmic Ideation, Mahat or Intelligence, the Universal 
World-Soul; the Cosmic Noumenon of Matter, the basis of the intelligent operations 
in and of Nature. 
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The signs of the zodiac, parts of the body, and principles of 
the archetypal quaternary correspond to each other, and to the 
extract from the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ in the following order: 

Aries (9): ‘*(1) Absoluteness; the parabrahman.’’ Abso- 
luteness, the all-comprehensive, Consciousness; the head. 

Taurus (s ): ‘*(2) The first unmanifested logos.’’ Atma, 
the universal spirit; throat. 

Gemini (11): ‘‘(3) The second logos, spirit-matter.’’— 
Buddhi, the universal soul; arms. 

Cancer (95): ‘‘(4) The third logos, cosmic ideation, mahat 
or intelligence, the universal world-soul.’’—Mahat, the universal 
mind; chest. 

All that is said of the absolute, the parabrahman may be 
comprehended in the sign aries (9), as this sign includes all 
other signs. By its spherical shape, aries (%), the head, sym- 
bolizes the all-comprehensive Absoluteness, Consciousness. In 
like manner aries (¥), as a part of the body, represents the 
head, but, as a principle, the entire physical body. 

Taurus (¥& ), the neck, represents voice, sound, the word, 
by which all things are called into being. It is the germ which 
potentially contains a likeness of all that there is in the physical 
body, aries (°?), but which is unmanifested (undeveloped). 

Gemini (IT), the arms, indicates the duality of substance as 
positive-negative, or the executive organs of action; also the 
union of the masculine and feminine germs, each of which has 
been elaborated and qualified through its particular body, each 
of the two germs being the representative of sex. 

Cancer (95), the breast, represents the breath, which, by its 
action on the blood, causes the economy of the body to be main- 
tained. The sign signifies the contact with an ego by the fusion 
of the germs, from which will be produced a new physical body. 
The new body will contain the likeness of all things that existed 
in all the bodies through which it has passed from its line of 
descent and which have preceded its appearance. 

This set of these four characteristic words may be called 
the archetypal quaternary, because all parts of the universe, the 
world or the body of man are developed according to the ideal 
type which each of these furnish. Therefore, the signs, as prin- 
ciples or parts of the body which follow, are the aspects of and 
are based upon the archetypal quaternary, even as the three 


signs which follow the sign aries (9) are developments from 
and aspects of it. 
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The words which will best characterize the second set of 
four signs, principles and parts of the body, are life, form, sex, 
desire. This set may be called the natural, psychic or procrea- 
tive quaternary, because each of the signs, principles or parts 
of the body indicated, is the working out by natural processes of 
the idea given in its corresponding archetypal sign. The natural 
or procreative quaternary as a whole is merely the analogical 
emanation or reflection of the archetypal quaternary. 

Each one of the four signs of either the archetypal or the 
natural quaternary has its connection with and is related to the 
inner psychic man, and the spiritual man through the signs, 
principles and parts of the body which follow the two 
quaternaries. 

The signs of the third quaternary are sagittary ( f ), capri- 
corn (Vf), aquarius (2) and pisces (¥). The corresponding 
principles are lower manas, thought; manas, individuality; 
buddhi, soul; atma, will. The respective parts of the body are, 
thighs, knees, legs, feet. The natural, psychic or procreative 
quaternary was a development from the archetypal quaternary; 
but it, the natural quaternary, is not sufficient unto itself. There- 
fore, nature, in imitating the design which is reflected into her by 
the archetypal quaternary, builds and puts forth another set of 
four organs or parts of the body, which are used now only as or- 
gans of locomotion, but which, potentially, have the same powers 
as are contained in the first, archetypal quaternary. This third 
quaternary may be used in the lowest, physical, sense or be 
likened to and made use of as the divine quaternary. As applied 
to man in his present physical condition, it is used as the lowest 
physical quaternary. Thus the zodiac is represented by purely 
physical man as a straight line; whereas, when it is used as the 
divine quaternary, it is the circular zodiac or the straight line 
uniting with its source, in which case the powers potential in 
the thighs, knees, legs, and feet, are made active and trans- 
ferred to the trunk of the body to unite with the parent arche- 
typal quaternary. The circle is then downward from the head 
along the front of the body, in connection with the alimentary 
canal and the organs situated along its tract as far as the pros- 
tatic and sacral plexuses, thence upward along the spinal tract, 
through the terminal filament, spinal cord, the cerebellum, to the 
soul chambers of the inner brain, thus uniting with the original 
circle, or sphere, the head. 


In speaking of the parts of the body, we should not infer 
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that the parts of the body were built in sections and stuck 
together like the parts of a wooden doll. In the long time of the 
involution of the monad into matter, and in the evolution which 
the monad has passed and is now passing through, the forces 
and principles spoken of were called into use gradually as the 
form which we now call man slowly consolidated. The parts 
were not stuck together, but they were slowly evolved. 

The mundane quaternary has no internal organs, as have 
the procreative or the archetypal quaternaries. Nature uses 
these organs of the lower mundane quaternary for locomotion 
on the earth, and also to attract man to the earth. We can see 
from the teaching in the ‘‘Secret Doctrine’’ and in Plato that 
originally man was a circle or sphere, but that, as he became 
grosser, his form passed through numerous and various changes, 
until it has at last taken on the present human shape. This is 
why the signs of the zodiac are in a circle, while the signs applied 
to the body of man are in a straight line. It also explains how 
the quaternary which should be divine falls and becomes at- 
tached below. When the highest is reversed, it becomes the 
lowest. 

Each of the signs, aries (°°), taurus (&), gemini (IZ), 
cancer (95), has its connection with and is related to the foetus 
through the four signs of the zodiac, principles and parts of the 
body, which follow the archetypal quaternary. These four signs 
are leo (), virgo (my), libra (te) and scorpio (11). The 
principles corresponding to these signs are prana, life; linga 
sharira, form; sthula sharira, sex or physical body; kama, de- 
sire. The parts of the body corresponding to these principles 
are the heart, or solar region; the womb, or pelvic region (the 
female procreative organs); the place of the crotch, or sex 
organs; and the male procreative organs. 

The foetus is acted on through the parts of the body by the 
principles from their respective signs in the following manner: 
When the germs have fused and an ego is in touch with its body- 
to-be, nature calls on the entire universe to aid in the building 
of the new world—the foetus. The great cosmic principle of the 
ego to reincarnate, represented by the sign aries (9), acts on 
the corresponding principle of the individual parent of the 
foetus. The individual parent then acts from the sign leo (Q), 
the principle of which sign is prana, life, and the organ of which 
principle is the heart. From the heart of the mother the blood 
is sent to the villi, absorbed by the placenta and transmitted 
through the umbilical cord to the heart of the foetus. 
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The great cosmic principle of motion, represented by the 
sign taurus (38 ), acts on the individual atma principle of the 
parent. Atma then acts through the sign virgo (my), the prin- 
ciple of which is the linga-sharira, or astral body—form. The 
part of the body to which this belongs is the pelvic cavity, the 
particular organ of which is the womb. By the motion of atma 
through the tissue of the body the linga-sharira, or astral body, 
of the foetus is developed in the womb. 

Buddhi, the great cosmic principle of substance, represented 
by the sign gemini (IT), acts on the individual buddhic principle 
of the parent. Buddhi, substance, then acts from the sign libra 
(+), the principle of which is sthula-sharira, sex; the part of 
the body is the crotch, which is developed by separation or divi- 
sion into either the male or the female sex, as was previously 
determined at the moment of conception. Buddhi, acting on the 
skin of the body and the vaginal passages, develops sex in the 
foetus. 

The great cosmic principle of breath, represented by the 
sign cancer (95), acts on the individual principle of manas of 
the parent; manas then acts from the sign scorpio (1), the 
principle of which is kama, or desire. This part of the body are 
the male sex organs. 

According to the development of the rounds as distinguished 
from the quaternaries, the process of foetal development and 
the relation between cosmic principles, the mother and the 
foetus, are as follows: 

From the all-conscious first round (¢) comes breath (95), 
the breath body of the first round. Through the action of the 
breath (95), sex (+) is developed and stimulated to action; 
breath is the channel of our consciousness. While we are acting 
at present on the earth the dual action of the breath through our 
bodies of sex prevents us from realizing the one-ness of Con- 
sciousness. All this is symbolized by the triangle ‘?-95-%. 
(See Tue Worn, October 1906.) From the second round (3% ), 
motion, comes life (), the life body of the second round, and 
life develops desire (11)—Triangle §-9-m. The third round 
(11), substance, is the basis of form (my); the form body of the 
third round is the developer of thought ( 7), and, according to 
form, thought is developed—Triangle I1-Z-ny. Breath (95), 
our fourth round, is the beginning and cause of sex (+) and the 
sex bodies of our fourth round, and from within and through 
sex individuality is to be developed—Triangle 95-4%-V§. 
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The great cosmic principle of Consciousness (‘) is re- 
flected by the individual breath (95) of the parents at their 
union; from this union is developed the sex body (+) of the 
foetus—Triangle 9P-95--. The cosmic principle of motion 
(s ) acts on the individual principle of life ({) of the parent 
mother, the physical phase of which is the blood; and from this 
life blood develop the germs of desire (1) in the foetus—Tri- 
angle S-Q-m. The great cosmic principle of substance (IT) 
affects the individual principle of form (1m) of the mother, the 
organ of which is the womb, the workshop of nature, in which is 
formed the foetus. In its form lie the possibilities of its later 
thoughts (ff). This is symbolized by the Triangle II-m-f. 
The cosmic principle of breath (95), acting through the indi- 
vidual sex body (+_) of the mother, thus forms a body through 
which individuality (V§) is to be developed, as illustrated by the 
Triangle 95--.-V/§. 

In each instance the points of the triangle show the cosmic 
principle; then the individual principle of the parent, and the 
result in the foetus. 

Thus is the foetus, the universe, developed within its mother, 
nature, according to the principle of the rounds as they now 
stand in the stationary signs of the zodiac. 

Without the physical body, the mind could not enter the 
physical world or contact physical matter. In a physical body 
all the principles are focussed and act together. Each acts on 
its own plane, but all act together on and through the physical 
plane. All beings below man seek entrance into the world 
through the physical body of man. A physical body is a neces- 
sity for the development of the mind. Without a physical body 
man cannot become immortal. Races beyond man wait until 
mankind can produce wholesome, healthy bodies before they can 
incarnate to assist humanity in their evolution. Although the 
body is the lowest of all principles, yet it is necessary to all, as 
each acts in and through it. 

There are many purposes for which the mind uses the phys- 
ical body. One is to beget another physical body, and thus 
furnish to the world a body, just as a physical body was fur- 
nished to the mind for its earthly work and duties. This is a 
duty all human beings who can produce healthy offspring owe 
to their kind, unless they decide to devote their lives to the good 
of mankind or to bend all efforts to the building of an immortal 
body. The mind uses the physical body to experience the pains 
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and pleasures of the world and to learn willingly or under the 
pressure and discipline of karmic law the duties and obligations 
of life. The mind uses the physical body to operate the forces 
of nature as applied to the outer physical world, and to develop 
the arts and sciences, trades and professions, forms and cus- 
toms, and social, religious, and governmental functions of our 
world. The mind takes up the physical body in order to over- 
come the elemental powers of nature represented by the im- 
pulses, passions, and desires, as they play through the physical 
body. 

The physical body is the meeting ground of all these ele- 
mental forces. In order to contact them, the mind must have a 
physical body. The forces which move as anger, hatred, envy, 
vanity, greed, lust, pride, attack man through his physical body. 
These are entities on the astral plane, though man knows it not. 
The duty of man is to control and transmute these forces, to 
raise them to a higher state, and to sublimate them into his own 
higher body. Through the physical body the mind can create 
an immortal body. This can be done only in a physical body 
which is intact and healthy. 

The foetus is not a thing of which we may speak with dis- 
pleasure or contempt. It is a sacred object, a miracle, the won- 
der of the world. It comes from a high spiritual power. That 
high creative power should only be used in procreation, when 
man desires to fulfill his duty to the world and leave healthy 
offspring in his place. Any use of this power for gratification 
or lust is an abuse; it is the unpardonable sin. 

For a human body to be conceived in which an ego 
is to incarnate three must cooperate—the man, the woman, 
and the ego for whom these two are to build a_ body. 
There are many entities other than an ego that cause 
copulation; they may be elementals, spooks, shells of dis- 
embodied people, astral entities of various kinds. These hor- 
rors live on the forces liberated by the act. This act is not 
always of their own desire, as many foolishly and ignorantly 
suppose. They are often the deluded victims and slaves of 
those creatures who prey and live upon them, their subjects, 
who are held in thraldom while these astral horrors enter their 
mental sphere and stimulate them by thoughts and pictures. 

In the case of the presence of an ego, that ego projects 
a breath, which enters the breath sphere of the father and 
mother at a certain coincidence of their breaths. It is this 
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breath that causes the conception. The creative power is a 
breath (os); working through the physical body, it causes the 
seminal principle ({) to precipitate (mj) into the respective 
bodies, in which it is elaborated into spermatozoa and ovum 
(-). See how the spirit is precipitated into the world. Truly, 
a sacred, solemn rite. The connection having been made with 
the germs furnished by the father and mother, the germs unite 
and take life (9). The bond of union is the breath, is spiritual 
{o5). Itis at this point that the sex of the foetus is determined. 
The later development is merely a development of the idea. 
This breath contains the idea and destiny of the foetus. 

While a breath, the ego acts from the sign cancer (95) fora 
short period. When the impregnated ovum has surrounded it- 
self with its layers it has taken life and is in the sign leo (QQ). 
When the spinal column is developed the foetus begins to take 
form in virgo (my). When the sex organs are developed the 
foetus is said to be in the sign libra (). All of this takes place 
in virgo (tm), the womb; but the womb itself is a miniature 
zodiae divided by the two Fallopian tubes (95-Vf), with the en- 
trance and exit into the physical world through the mouth (+) 
of the womb. 

From the time of conception the ego is in constant touch 
with its developing body. It breathes over it, infuses life into 
it, and watches over it until the time of birth (+), when it sur- 
rounds it and breathes part of itself into it. While the foetus 
is in the mother, the ego reaches it through the breath of the 
mother, which is conveyed to the foetus through the blood, so 
that during pre-natal life the foetus is nourished by the mother 
and breathes through her blood from its heart. At birth the 
process is changed instantly, for with the first gasp of breath 
its own ego makes direct connection with it through the breath. 

From the very nature of this high spiritual function it is at 
once apparent that a misuse of the power of the spirit entails 
disastrous consequences on those who commit the unpardonable 
sin—a sin against one’s Self, the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Though roaring desire may drown the voice of conscience and 
silence reason, karma is inexorable. Retribution comes to those 
who sin against the Holy Ghost. Those who commit this sin in 
ignorance may not suffer the mental torture inevitable to those 
who act with knowledge. Yet ignorance is no excuse. The 
moral crimes and vices of intercourse for pleasure only, of 
prostitution, of the prevention of conception, of abortion and of 
self-abuse, bring upon the actors dismal penalties. Retribution 
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does not always come at once, but it does come. It may come 
to-morrow or after many lives. Here is the explanation why an 
innocent babe is born afflicted with some terrible venereal dis- 
ease; the babe of to-day was the jolly old rake of yesterday. 
The apparently innocent child whose bones are eaten gradually 
by a lingering disease is the voluptuary of a past age. The child 
which dies at birth, after having endured the long suffering of 
pre-natal gloom, is one who prevented conception. That one 
who brings on miscarriage or abortion is in turn made the victim 
of like treatment when his time to reincarnate comes. Some 
egos have to prepare many a body, have to watch over it and 
await the day of liberation from the under world, and even see 
the light of day after long suffering,* when their foetus is 
snatched away by apparent accident, and they are cast back to 
begin the work again. These are those who were abortionists in 
their day. The morose, gloomy, ill-tempered, discontented, 
surly, pessimistic, are sexual criminals born with these tempera- 
ments as the psychic garments they have woven by their past 
sexual misdeeds. _ 

The inability to resist the attacks of disease and the suf- 
fering consequent upon disease, ailments and sickness is often 
due to the lack of vitality lost by sexual excesses and by waste in 
the lap of incontinence. 

Let him who would study the mysteries of life and the won- 
ders of the world study the foetus as though it were himself, 
and it will reveal to him the cause of his existence on this earth 


and the secret of his own being. But let him study it in 
reverence. 





*Vishnu Purana, Book VI., Chap. 5: 

The tender (and subtile) animal exists in the embryo, surrounded by abundant 
filth, floating in water, and distorted in its back, neck, and bones; enduring severe 
pain, even in the course of its development, as disordered by the acid, acrid, bitter, 
pungent and saline articles of its mother’s food; incapable of extending or contracting 
its limbs; reposing amidst the slime of ordure and urine; every way incommoded; 
unable to breathe; endowed with consciousness, and calling to memory many hundreds 


previous births. Thus exists the embryo in profound affliction, bound to the world 
by its former works. 














MAN A CITY. 
Repusuic, Boox II. 
By ALExANDER WILpER, M. D. 
IT. 
WHETHER Justice Is THE Better Poticy. 


S it preferable on every occasion to be just rather than un- 
just? This question, Glaukon insists, has not been satis- 
factorily answered. He points out the good things which 
will be accepted at once without regard to what may 

follow, such as joy and pleasure, harmless in themselves from 
being unalloyed with pain. Then there are the forms of good 
which are valued both on their own account, and for the benefits 
which they assume and enable, such as wisdom, health and the 
senses. He adds also a third which is not attractive of itself, 
but is prized for the advantages which it affords, as is the case 
with the lucrative employments. He then asks as with a species 
of triumph, in which of these classes Sokrates would place jus- 
tice. Sokrates proposes to place it with the second as being it- 
self a good, and desired both on its own account and for what 
springs from it. 

Glaukon replies that ‘‘the many’’ think differently, regard- 
ing justice as laborious and pursued for its reward, while on its 
own account it is to be avoided as attended with difficulty. He 
explains justice as being a middle ground between acting un- 
justly with impunity and the suffering of injury without power 
of obtaining redress. Hence, he declares, justice is desired not 
as being itself good, but as being held in honor from the in- 
capacity to do injustice. But, he adds, no man will agree with 
another neither to do injustice nor suffer it. If a man able to 
do as he pleased should never act unjustly or touch the property 
of others, he would be looked upon by men of judgment as utter- 
ly imbecile, though they praised him in conversation. 
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In order to accentuate this proposition Glaukon suggests to 
take an example of each, the man supremely just and the one 
supremely unjust. The unjust man will attempt artful tricks, 
remaining personally concealed if he means to carry them 
further. But if he should be detected he fails as an example, for 
the completest injustice is to seem just although actually the 
opposite. But amid it all he must win the highest reputation for 
justice; or if reports to the contrary get out, he should be able 
to sustain himself by persuasive speaking, or by force if neces- 
sary, or through the agency of friends and wealth. In contrast 
with a person of such a character is the man who is just, sincere 
and generous, and who desires, not to seem, but to be, good. 
Let us take from tim this seeming, as otherwise it will secure 
for him honors and rewards. This will bring to light whether he 
is just from principle, or for the sake of the rewards and honors. 
Let him be stripped of everything except this principle of jus- 
tice, and be placed in an abject condition directly opposite to 
that of the other. Having done nothing wrong, let him be re- 
puted to be guilty of the greatest injustice and let this imputa- 
tion continue till death. With these extremes, we may judge 
which is the more fortunate. They who extol injustice in this 
way will insist that the just man in this case will be whipped, 
put to the torture, chained, blinded, and after having suffered 
every kind of evil, will be impaled; and that he thus will know 
that it is better to appear just than to be actually so. On the 
other hand, the unjust man, because he is believed to be upright, 
becomes the magistrate in the city, marries whom he pleases, 
bestows his children as he likes, forms agreements and partner- 
ship where he chooses, and succeeds in his projects for gain— 
all because he scruples at no injustice. He obtains advantage 
from competitors, serves his friends, and hurts his foes. He is 
able accordingly to perform religious duties, and bring rich 
offerings to the temples, and to help others. So it is very likely 
that he would be a greater favorite both of gods and men. 

Here Adeimantos interposes, declaring that Sokrates and 
his brother Glaukou have failed to handle the subject that ought 
most to have been considered. Parents teach children justice 
as conducing to advantageous reputation, and the institutors of 
the Mysteries commend justice and denounce injustice, not for 
their intrinsic character, but with reference to the blessings ac- 
companying justice, and the punishments for injustice. Then 
in addition, poets and others declare justice and self-control 
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honorable, but grievous and toilsome, while vice and injustice 
yield pleasures easy to attain, and are dishonorable only by 
statute law and general opinion. What is more remarkable is 
that the gods themselves allot misfortune and evil to many good 
men, and good fortune to bad men. Begging diviners haunt the 
doors of rich men’ and persuade them that they possess the 
power imparted to the priesthood from divinity to expiate by 
offerings and sacred chants whatever wrong an individual or his 
ancestors may have committed. If any one desires to injure an 
enemy they will for a small perquisite agree to accomplish it by 
magic incantations and ceremonies, blighting just and unjust 
alike through their power to get aid from divine beings. In 
order to sustain their pretensions they will produce the writings 
of Orpheus and Musaeos,.and so persuade the mightiest cities, 
as well as individuals of the highest families, that these things 
are as they describe; and that by these rites actual crime is 
expiated and calamity averted. They denominate these puri- 
fications T'eletae’® or Perfectwe Rites, and affirm that they ab- 
solve from the evils of life. Thus they inculcate that in being 
upright there is no profit, whereas at the same time the unjust 
man with the reputation of being just is said to have a divine 
life. Nevertheless, it is not possible either to hide from the gods 
or to overpower them. If, indeed, the gods do not exist at all, or 
if they take no interest in human affairs, there is no need to care 
about concealing what we do. Nevertheless, if there are gods, 
and they take interest in sublunary matters, we never knew or 
heard of them except from discourse, and the poets who compile 
their genealogies. But these tell us that the deities are in- 
fluenced by sacrifices, propitiatory vows, and offerings. Thus, 
by this evidence, we may do injustice, and make them offerings 
from the fruit of unrighteous deeds. Despite all such repre- 
sentations, it is certain that we shall suffer in Hades the punish- 
ment of our misdeeds here, either in our own person or even in 
the children of our sons. But it will be pleaded that the Per- 
fective Rites will do much, as well as the gods that cleanse, and 
this is affirmed by the inhabitants of the greatest cities, and by 


*The Galli, or priests of the “Mother of the Gods,” were of this character. Apuleius 
has described a party of them in his work ‘‘The Golden Ass’’, but priests of similar 
character abounded not only in Asia Minor, but in neighboring regions. They are espe- 
cially pointed out in the Hebrew Writings. See Deuteronomy, xxiii, 17; Kings, I, xiv., 
21. In the Hebrew text they are called Kadeshim or holy persons. 

“The Mysteries are described by Greek writers as teletae or rites that make per- 
fect, having relation also to the end of life. Roman authors denominated them ‘“‘Initia- 


tions” as signifying an introduction into the genuine life. It was, therefore, the “New 
Birth.”’ 
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the sons of the gods—the poets and prophets, who affirm that it 
is as they describe. It is not enough to condemn injustice and 
praise justice with reference to the rewards of each, in reputa- 
tion, honors, or emoluments. What needs to be shown is not 
merely that justice is superior to injustice, but what each makes 
of the individual who exercises it, whether this be hidden from 
its gods and human beings, or is in full view, or whether the one 
is good and the other bad. 

With this new delineation of the subject the Dialogue is 
made by Plato to take the purposed form and direction. The 
two brothers are represented as presenting the matter plainly 
and unequivocally, the philosopher perhaps contemplating that 
some of the credit would reflect upon himself. 

Sokrates praises the young men warmly, as being moved 
by a divine influence in what they had said, and he also remarks 
that the point was by no means insignificant. It would demand 
of them to be sharpsighted in their investigations. It was as 
though persons had been required to read small letters, and then 
to ascertain whether certain large letters in a larger field were 
actually the same. He proposes to take up the subject in a dif- 
ferent way. 

The principle of justice which influences one man is the 
same as that which influences the entire city. In the city, the 
collective man, justice will be more distinctly manifest than in 
the individual alone and the concept will be more easy to under- 
stand. After it has been found in the city, it can be traced in 
the individual. 

Thus the philosopher quietly brings out the ‘‘little world’’ 
of metaphysical study, the Grand Man of Swedenborg, and by 
that figure of speech, indicates for those who perceive beneath 
the surface the principles and characteristics which he will 
sustain. While recognizing the apparent teaching, it will be 
well to remember that the real truth is something beneath the 
‘‘veil.’’ 

The city is established because no one individual is able 
alone to supply his own wants. One is wanting one thing; an- 
other needs something else. We are all of us in want of many 
things which we cannot well supply to ourselves, and so there 
are many companions and assistants brought into alliance to 
each other. This group is a city, or commonwealth, and owes 
its existence to necessity. There must be food first of all, then 
clothing and a dwelling, and other things. Accordingly, the city 
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is most in need of four persons: a tiller of the soil, a builder, a 
weaver, and a shoemaker. Each of these must contribute of his 
labor to the others; for otherwise each would provide only for 
himself and leave the others to get on as they best are able in 
the matters in which they are not skilled. Individuals work best 
in a single art, the one for which he is adapted. More citizens 
are necessary. The cultivator, builder and weaver cannot make 
the tools with which they work; so smiths, carpenters and many 
others are required. There must also be added herdsmen, shep- 
herds, and other kinds of graziers, to provide for the others the 
various materials for their work as well as articles of necessity. 

Nevertheless, it will not be possible to place the city where 
it will not need wares that are produced in other cities. But 
buying and selling must be carried on together. There will more 
producers be required in order to furnish articles for export, 
and merchants also, to conduct the traffic. As such commerce 
will also be extended beyond the sea there must be navigators 
for that service. 

With these conditions there must likewise be a market- 
place where the various commodities may be bought and sold. 
There will also be required current money, a symbol represent- 
ing values, for the purpose of making exchanges practicable 
and convenient. Individuals who may be wanting in the 
strength of body necessary for hard work, will be suitable as 
retailers to conduct the negotiations for disposing of the com- 
modities to purchasers. 

Another class not equal in understanding yet worthy of a 
place in the community, and possessing abundant strength for 
work, will labor for wages, and will be designated accordingly as 
‘‘hired.’’ The departments of service pertaining to the com- 
mon welfare having been thus provided with these, the city is 
complete. The citizens will supply their wants, feasting, chant- 
ing hymns to the gods, living pleasantly together, careful to 
have no more children than they can easily bring up, guarding 
against poverty and war. 

Here Glaukon interposes, asking how far different it would 
be if it was to be a city of swine. There ought also, he insists, to 
be the conveniences of living, such as beds, tables for the meals, 
articles to give relish to food and desserts. Sokrates replies that 
perhaps this will not be out of the way. In considering the city 
where luxury abounded, it may be more easily known how jus- 
tice and injustice are implanted. The city which had just been 
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described corresponds to a person in health; but the conditions 
will not be sufficient for others craving more. There must be 
beds and other furniture, places for food, perfumes, and cos- 
metics, and in addition to clothing and shoes, there will be re- 
quired painting, the arts of refined life, the possession of gold, 
ivory and other things of that character. 

With these multiplied wants, there must be more persons 
required in the city. Having passed beyond the conditions of 
healthy development, there must be large numbers for other 
employments, such as huntsmen, artists, poets, actors, dancers, 
contractors, makers of trinkets and other pursuits of like char- 
acter. There will also be attendants for the children, nurses, 
tutors, hair-dressers, cooks and others, and likewise swineherds. 
With this luxurious mode of living, there will be more phy- 
sicians needed. 

But the extent of territory which is sufficient for the city 
as normally constituted will not answer now. It will become 
necessary to acquire more in the vicinity. If, however, there 
are other cities, the inhabitants of which are likewise devoted 
to the accumulation of boundless wealth beyond simple need, 
they will require a similar acquisition of land. The cities will 
contend together each to seize away from the other. War is cer- 
tain to produce untold mischief, privately and publicly. As in 
the other arts, there will be wanted men who have been trained 
to it as their pursuit. An individual cannot leave another call- 
ing and on the instant become expert as a combatant and in 
everything connected with the art. Indeed, a person cannot 
become skilled in any pursuit without having obtained the gen- 
eral knowledge and bestowed sufficient practice. 

How much more important than these is the work of the 
rulers, the watchmen of the community. By so much there is 
demanded the greatest leisure from everything else, and there 
must be the greatest skill and diligence. Of course, natural 
talent is necessary first of all. It devolves accordingly to select 
the persons and indicate the talents suitable for the government 
of the city. Indeed, the natural qualities of a noble youth in 
respect to guardianship does not differ from those of a high- 
bred young dog. Each of the two must be acute to perceive, 
alert to pursue, and vigorous in contest. He must be brave if 
he would fight. Not even a horse, dog or other animal, except 
he is high-spirited, is likely to be brave. Anger is irresistible 
and unconquerable, and every soul when swayed by it is fearless 
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and unyielding. Such, so far as relates to the body, is the 
nature of the required guardians. As relates to the soul, he 
shall be high-spirited; but with such a nature, rulers are likely 
to be rude in manners both to one another and to citizens gen- 
erally; whereas they ought to be gentle and courteous to individ- 
uals of the same community, and harsh only toward those with 
whom they are at war. Such apparent opposites of temper may 
be observed in animals. A dog will be complacent toward dogs 
that he knows, but morose to such as are strangers to him. The 
same characteristic is to be sought in the ruler. He should not 
only be high-spirited, but of a philosophic disposition. He, 
therefore, who aspires to be a worthy and excellent ruler of the 
city should be a lover of wisdom, high-spirited, prompt and 
strong. 


CoNCERNING EDUCATION. 


The question arises accordingly, how such persons shall be 
trained and instructed. For this is essential in determining how 
justice and injustice arise and become manifest in a city. It 
is suggested to discuss this matter after the style of a myth, as 
though these persons were to be trained by soine declared prin- 
ciple. The usual method is as good as any, that of gymnastic 
training in respect to bodies, and literature in respect to the 
soul. Under this designation of ‘‘music’’ or literature all 
mental culture is to be understood. With it the education should 
be begun. There are two kinds, the true and the false, and in- 
struction is generally begun with the latter. Children are first 
treated with fictitious stories. Their minds being still young 
and tender, these early impressions are very deep and remain 
little changed in later life. On that account care should be taken 
not to allow them to hear any kind of tales, but only to receive 
into their minds opinions which we think that they should enter- 
tain when they have grown up. We should take in hand those who 
compose the fables, Sokrates declares, and select what they do 
that is good, but reject the rest. Then the nurses and mothers 
should be persuaded to tell only such to the children, thus fash- 
ioning souls with the mythic narrative, rather than their bodies 
with the hands. The poets and composers first to be found fault 
with is where the fiction is not well composed. Under this head 
he would place ill-constructed accounts of gods and heroes. An 
example is that of Hesiod in regard to the acts of Uranos, his 
punishment by Kronos, the deeds of Kronos and what he also 
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suffered from Zeus, his son. Even though these things be true, 
they should not be told readily to the simple-minded and young, 
but should rather be left untold. If, however, it is necessary to 
tell these things, let it be as to a few in Secret Rites, having 
sacrificed, not a hog as at Eleusis,*° but an offering costly and 
hard to obtain, so as to be heard by as few as possible. These 
narratives are pernicious. They are not to be told in our city, 
says Sokrates. ‘‘It should never be uttered in the hearing of a 
young person that he who perpetrates the most remarkable in- 
justice, or who punishes in every way an unjust father does 
nothing wonderful, but only acts as did the first and greatest of 
the gods.’’ In a similar inhibition are included the tales of gods 
at war with gods, plotting and fighting with one another—state- 
ments not true—if those who are to guard the city are to con- 
sider it most shameful to hate one another on slight causes. So, 
too, with other fables, as for example the battle of the Giants, 
the feuds of gods and heroes, of the goddess Hera fettered by 
her son, of Hephestos hurled from the sky by his father Zeus 
for taking the part of his mother when she was beaten by her 
husband, and those battles of the gods described by Homer. 
Sokrates declares that they must not be admitted, neither in 
their under-meaning nor without it. A young person cannot 
discern what is under-meaning and what is not, but the opinions 
which he adapts are sure to remain hard to change. 

When a discourse is respecting divine subjects, the descrip- 
tions should be confined to a representing of God as he actually 
is, whether it be in epics, or in songs, or in tragedy. God is good 
and should be so described. That which is good never inflicts 
injury, never inflicts evil, and is never a cause of any evil.” It 
is always beneficial, and a cause of good fortune. In short, good 


“In ancient times the hog was far from being regarded with contempt, as has been 
the case in modern centuries. The animal is mentioned by Aristophanes in “The 
Thesmophorians’”’ as the fee or sacrifice at initiations, where it was washed and 
afterward duly slaughtered. An allusion to this is found in the Second Epistle of 
Peter, ii., 22. A pig was also the sacrifice at the Festivals of Osiris, Adonis, and 
other principal divinities of the Eastern World. Hence the account given of the 
demoniac in the fifth chapter of the Gospel, according to Mark. (Compare also Isaiah, 
xv., 3-5.) It is apparent that swine were reared for religious services, and hence the 
destruction of the herd on that occasion caused Jesus to be looked upon as endowed 
with dangerous magic powers. Probably the interdiction of the swine in the Hebrew 
code was because of the prominence given this animal in the worship of the Egyptian 
and Syrian peoples. 


‘There is a fable of a Satyr who found a man perishing with cold, and brought him 
home. Observing the man blow his fingers, he asked the reason, and was told that 
this was done to warm them. The Satyr was filled with admiration at such an endow- 
ment. Presently he set before his guest a dish of hot broth and noticed the man 
blowing it forcibly. Upon a second questioning, he learned that this was done to 
cool it. He thrust his guest out into the storm without delay, in disgust that he 
blew hot and cold with the same mouth. 
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is not the cause of everything, but only of things that are in 
good estate, and is free of those which are in evil conditions. 
God, therefore, is not to be thought of as the cause of all things 
that occur, as ‘‘the many”’ declare, but only of those which are 
good, and we must search for another cause for those of a dif- 
ferent character. Such statements are not to be admitted as 
that of Homer, that Zeus, the God on high, communicates to 
mortal men happiness and calamity alike. Nor may such rela- 
tions be accepted as the violation of oaths and treaties, such as 
Pandaros affected; nor tales of dissension among the gods, nor 
sufferings like those of Niobe, the offspring of Pelops, or of the 
Trojans, or others. If we have to say that they are works of 
God, we shall seek for the reason and say that he did what was 
just and good and that they were really benefited by chastise- 
ment. But it may not be permitted to say that God is a cause 
of evil to any one. Such statements are not sacred or profitable, 
or even suitable with themselves. It will be necessary, accord- 
ingly, to proclaim a law that they who compose legends or argu- 
ments shall not represent God as a cause of all occurrences, but 
only of what is good. As a second law, God must not be reputed 
as a charlatan, appearing sometimes in his own form, but at 
other times changing into others; for, if the Deity be in the best 
and most perfect of all forms, he cannot assume any other, 
except one of perfect character. He may not be supposed to 
change himself in any way whatever. Such representations as 
the transformations of Proteus and Thetis, and of Hera herself, 
must be forbidden. Many of these untruths which mothers tell 
their children of gods wandering about are doubly pernicious, 
as being blasphemous toward the gods and as tending to make 
cowards of the children. In fact, a real falsehood is abhorred 
by the gods in heaven and by men on earth. No one is willing to 
be deceived about one’s highest interests. It may be useful 
when dealing with enemies or with friends who are insane or 
bent upon some folly or mischief; but in no case may it be con- 
sidered acceptable to divinity. There is no occasion that a god 
should invent a falsehood, and no good reason why a falsehood 
should be imputed to a god. The divine nature is altogether free 
from false elements; and God is true and unchanging—true in 
word and deed, deceiving no one, either by visions, words or 
parade of symbols, wnether at the time we are awake or asleep. 
Teachers, therefore, who affirm differently should never be em- 
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ployed in the training of the young, if we would have worthy 
men for rulers and guardians of the welfare of the city. 

If the children are to grow up brave and manly, then what 
is told them should be of a character to make them have little 
fear of death. When a person believes that there is Hades, the 
invisible region, and perhaps a terrible condition likewise, he is 
by no means likely to be brave in battles or to choose death in 
preference to defeat and servitude. Those who undertake to 
speak of these matters should not revile so unequivocally the 
condition in Hades, but instead should praise it abundantly. 
What they have been speaking heretofore is not true, nor is it 
suitable for those who are about to be warriors. This is not 
saying that Homer and the other writers are unpoetic and un- 
popular. On the contrary, the more poetic and pleasing they 
are the less reason for letting children hear them, or men either, 
who ought to be free, fearing servitude rather than death. 
All terrible and fearful terms ought to be discarded, such as 
Kokytos and Styx, the Shades, the Lower Regions, and other 
appellations of this type which strike the hearers with horror. 
They may answer a good purpose for something else, but there 
is occasion for fear in behalf of the rulers that by such horror 
they may become more precipitate and more timid than is well 
for the city. 

In like manner the funereal laments and piteous utterances 
of men of high repute are to be suppressed. The good man will 
not consider dying as a calamity to the other good man who is 
his friend, and will not mourn for him as though he had suffered 
something terrible. On the contrary, such a person is self- 
sustained in regard to living happily and is least in need of 
support from another. To him the loss of a son,’ or brother, or 
property, or any other of such things, is by no means regarded 
as a calamity. So, far from loud lamenting, he will bear with 
the greatest meekness whatever misfortune may befall him. It 





‘Plato here departs from the former notions in respect to the cult of the family. 
It was anciently believed that the ancestor or patriarch still existed as a divinity 
demon or guardian of his descendants, and that he received food and nourishment 
from their sacrifices. Hence the necessity to rear a son to offer these. Virgil has 
described the rites celebrated by Aeneas at the tomb of his father, Arehises, and the 
Hindus perform the Sraddha to the present time. In order to prevent calamity when 
there was no son, the Romans provided for adoption; the Hebrews, that a brother or 
near kinsman should marry the widow and rear a son to offer the gifts; the Hindu, 
that the son of his daughter should pass as his. In case of the extinction of families, 
the ancestors were believed to become fugitive and perhaps malignant demons, or 
else entered other families by reincarnation. The Chinese regard this reincarnation 
as occurring almost statedly in every family. The female members of the household 
had no part in this cult; they were always minors, and under subjection accordingly. 
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is right to suppress the lamenting of celebrated men and to 
deliver this office to women,° and these not distinguished, and to 
such men as are of timorous disposition; for then those whom 
we propose to train for the guardianship of the province will be 
likely to acquire a dislike for such display. The account by 
Homer of the wailings and excessive demonstrations by Achilles, 
the son of a goddess; of Priam, also near akin to divinity, and 
others, should be rejected as out of character. 

Yet if violent lamentations are unseemly the same thing 
must also be declared of boisterous laughter. If it is not becom- 
ing for a worthy man to be overcome by a fit of laughing, it 
should not be allowed to represent gods as being affected in this 
way. Violent emotions have results corresponding to them. 
Homer, in his representations of the gods, has described them 
in attitudes that are not seemly. 


*The employing of women to mourn for the dead at funerals is a very old Oriental 
custom. ‘“‘The mourners go about the streets,’ says Kohaleth, the writer of the book 
of “Ecclesiastes.”” Jesus also found paid minstrels mourning at the house of Jaeiros, 
it is recorded, Matthew ix. 25. The custom still continues. 








‘‘There is in man a HIGHER than Love of Happiness: He 
can do without Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness! 
Was it not to preach-forth this same HIGHER that sages and 
martyrs, the Poet and the Priest, in all times, have spoken and 
suffered, bearing testimony, through life and through death, of 
the Godlike that is in Man, and how in the Godlike only has 
he Strength and Freedom? Which God-inspired Doctrine art 
thou also honored to be taught; O Heavens! and broken with 
manifold merciful Afflictions, even till thou become contrite, and 
learn ! QO, thank thy Destiny for these; thankfully bear what 
' yet remain: thou hadst need of them; the Self in thee needed 
to be annihilated. By benignant fever-paroxysms is Life root- 
ing out the deep-seated chronic Disease, and triumphs over 
Death. On the roaring billows of Time, thou art not engulfed, 
but borne aloft into the azure of Eternity. Love not Pleasure; 
love God. This is the Evertastina Yea, wherein all contradic- 
tion is solved: wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with 
him.’’ 

—Diogenes Teufelsdroeckh, in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor 

Resartus. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR; 


OR, 


BOOK OF LIGHT. 
By Nuruo DE MANHAR. 


Taking the three central Sephiroth as the highest manifesta- 
tion of their respective trinities, the Zohar represents the crown 
as symbol of the one infinite substance; Tiphereth, or beauty, as 
the highest expression of moral perfection, and ‘Malkuth, the 
kingdom, the permanent activity of all the Sephiroth together— 
the presence or shekinah of the divine in the universe. The 
ground principle of Zohar philosophy is that every form of life, 
from the lowest element of the organic world up to the purest 
and brightest beams of the Eternal Wisdom, is an emanative 
manifestation of God, and consequently that every substance 
separate from the first great cause is both a chimera and an 
impossibility. All substance must be ever with and in hin, or 
it would vanish like a shadow. He is therefore ever-present, not 
with it only, but in it. In him it has its being, and its being is 
himself. All is one unbroken chain of Being, of which the 
Memra is the second and En Soph the first element. There can 
therefore be no such thing as annihilation. If evil exists, it 
can only be an aberration of the divine Law, and not as a prin- 
ciple. With the Kabbalists bereshith (creation) and beraka 
(blessing) are interchangeable terms. He believes that in the 
moral world wicked beings will eventually develop a better state 
of character and conduct; that Satan himself at some future 
time will regain his primitive angel name and nature. Cordo- 
vero asserts that ‘‘hell itself will vanish; suffering, sin, tempta- 
tion and death will be outlived by humanity and be succeeded 
by an eternal feast, a sabbath without end.’’. Another teaching 
of the Zohar is that the lower world is an image of the one above 
it. Every phenomenon of nature is the expression of a divine 
idea. The starry firmament is a heavenly alphabet by which 
the wise and spiritually-minded ean read the interpretation of 
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the present and the history of the future. So with respect to 
man; he is the compendium and climax of the works of God, the 
terrestrial shekinah. He is something more than mere flesh 
and bone, which are the veil, the vestment, which, when he leaves 
earth, he throws off and is then unclothed. As the firmament 
is written over with planets and stars, which, rightly read, make 
the hidden known, so on the firmament of the human surface or 
skin there are lines and configurations which are symbols and 
marks of character and destiny. The inner man is, however, the 
true man. In him, as in the Divine self, there is a trinity in 
unity, viz.: 1, The Neshama (spirit); 2, Ruach (soul); 3, 
Nephesh (the sensuous or animal life), intimately related to the 
body and dissolving when it, the body, dies. The Nephesh never 
enters the portals of Eden or the celestial Paradise. Besides 
these elements in us, there is another representing an idea or 
type of the person which descends from heaven at the time of 
conception. It grows as we grow, remains ever with us, and 
accompanies us when we leave the earth. It is known as our 
ycchidah, or principle of our individuality. The temporal union 
of the two higher elements, spirit and soul, is not regarded, as 
with the ancient Gnostics, an evil, but a means of moral education, 
a wholesome state of trial, in which the soul or lower nature 
works out in the domain of sense, a probation for ultimate felic- 
ity. Human life, in its perfect character, is the complete agree- 
ment between the higher and lower selves, or, as the Zohar 
expresses it, between the king and queen. The soul at present 
is being schooled and disciplined to this harmony. It is like a 
king’s son sent away for a time from the palace to fulfil a course 
of training and education, and then to be recalled home. An- 
other prominent doctrine in the Zohar regarding man is the 
union of the masculine and feminine principles in him, and 
which in combination form one moral being. Before the earthly 
state the male and female soul, the two halves of our nature, 
existed then in union. When they came forth upon the earth to 
work out their probation they were at first separated, but event- 
ually will come together and be indissolubly united. If proba- 
tion of final bliss be not accomplished or successfully achieved 
in one life, another life is entered upon, and then, if necessary, a 
third. When the work of purification and enlightenment is 
completed and ended the soul attains to the consummate happi- 
ness in the fruition of the divine; that is, in the intuitive vision 
of his glory, in perfect love, and in that oneness with himself 
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in which it will have the same ideas and the same will with him 
and like him will hold dominion in the universe as St. Paul him- 
self affirms: ‘‘ We shall judge the angels.’ 

From this brief outline and sketch of the teachings of the 
Zohar we may sum them up as follows: Regarding the facts and 
words of the Scriptures as symbols, it teaches us to confide in 
our own powers in the task of interpreting them. It sets up 
reason in place of priestly authority. Instead of a material 
world distinguishable from God, brought out of nothing by his 
will and subjected to successive changes in fulfilling the pur- 
poses and plan of the creator, it recognizes countless forms 
under which one divine substance unfolds and manifests itself 
and all of them pre-existent in the divine intelligence; that man 
is the highest and most perfect of these forms, and the only one 
through whom God is individually represented; that man is the 
bond between God and the world, being the image of each 
according to his spiritual and elemental nature. Originally in 
the divine substance, man returns to it again when the necessary 
and preparatory process of the earthly life shall be finished and 
completed; for from the Divine have we come, and unto the 
Divine must we return at last. 

The chief aim and object of all systems of philosophy has 
been to give a rational account of man’s relation to the Divine; a 
right conception of which is the fundamental basis of all 
social, political, and spiritual growth and progress. Ignorant 
of this, the mind of man can never become imbued with clear 
ideas and conceptions as to the true object of his existence, of its 
whence or whither, and is therefore doomed to wander in a state 
of mental darkness and incertitude highly prejudicial to the 
exercise of those faculties by which he is able to investigate the 
real nature of things and understand the laws governing the 
universe in which, as a part, he lives and moves and has his 
being. In proportion that he has attained to the knowledge of 
nature, and extracted from her the secrets of his being, so has 
he succeeded in ridding himself from the errors of the past and 
marched with slow though steady steps towards a higher plane 
of life and thought, which, having gained, brighter and grander 
vistas of higher truths present themselves, inviting him to 
further research and investigation which, though attended with 
errorsand mistakes, have beencorrected by experience—the test 
of all true knowledge and the great and universal teacher of 
mankind. For this reason the history of philosophy may be de- 
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scribed as the epitome of human errors and mistakes, of errone- 
ous opinions and misconceptions; of cosmological systems based 
upon inadequate notions and imperfect inductions; all of which 
had their day and then vanished into oblivion, the tomb of 
creeds, the grave of specious systems and dogmas that were 
unable to subsist and endure because they were not the true 
expositions of human life and destiny. To trace their origin 
and investigate their beginning is not without profit and advan- 
tage to those students who, comparing past and present systems 
of religion and philosophy, are thus able to divine and cull there- 
from the truth that makes us free, that expands the mind and 
qualifies us to behold and view things not as they seem to be, but 
as they are in themselves; so that we catch glimpses of her 
majestic form not as in a glass darkly, but face to face. 

In our preceding remarks on The Zohar, we gave in brief 
outline the substance of its teachings on the dogma of man’s 
origin and existence, and his relationship to the Creator and the 
universe; teachings which in their nature and character are so 
different from the ordinary views both of Jews and Christians, 
that the question naturally rises, how was it that such a system 
of plilosophy arose and became propagated amongst a nation 
whose conceptions of the Deity and Creation are so diametri- 
cally and radically dissimilar, as light to darkness? How came it 
about that a people so conservative in their religious notions, 
fostered within itself a feeling amounting almost to veneration 
for the teachings of The Zohar, or Kabbalah, as they were 
termed, as is evidenced by a long list of Jewish Rabbis, honored 
and still held in esteem for their great learning, piety and schol- 
arly attainments? 

The answer to these questions compels us to take a compara- 
tive view of those systems of eastern philosophy amidst which 
Kabbalah sprang up and manifested such a vigorous growth as 
to outlast many of its competitors in the power and influence it 
has exercised over the minds of the thoughtful and studious. 
Ere, however, we do this, we shall have to dimiss, and put aside 
as erroneous, the common tradition that Kabbalah is of divine 
origin; first imparted to Moses on Mount Sinai, and then handed 
through him to the seventy elders, which could not be for the 
reason just advanced, that its teachings and philosophy are op- 
posed to and bear scarcely any resemblance to Jewish the- 
ology. This being the case, we have to consider to what system 
of philosophy Kabbalah was related in the time that Rabbi 
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Simeon Ben Iochai first taught it. We may reduce these to four, 
viz., the Platonic philosophy; that of the Alexandrian School in 
Egypt; of Zoroaster in Persia; and of the Brahmins in India. 

Though there is in some respects a striking analogy be- 
tween Platonism and Kabbalah, yet, after a comparison of their 
distinctive leading tenets, we are forced to the conclusion that 
Kabbalah did not originate from Platonism. In both systems 
the Logos, or Divine Wisdom, is the primordial archetype of 
the universe and acts a mediatorial part between the divine idea 
and the objects that are the manifestation of it. In both are to 
be found the dogmas of pre-existence, reminiscence, reincarnation 
and metempsychosis, so that some Kabbalists have supposed 
Plato to have been a disciple of Jeremiah the prophet, in order 
to account for this rather remarkable and coincident similarity 
of ideas. There are, however, great differences between the 
two that make it impossible to assert that the one is a copy of the 
other. The Kabbalists believed in one primal substance, Spirit. 
Plato acknowledged two, spirit and matter, the intelligent cause 
and the created material produced. Neither can the Kabbalistic 
Sephiroth be reconciled with the ideas and doctrine of Plato or 
his teaching respecting those forms or archetypes of things 
which existed in the divine Mind from eternity. Those ideas, 
according to him, abide in that Mind, are inseparable from if, 
are the divine Intelligence itself, and are the prototypes of all 
existing things; whereas the Sephiroth are divided into two 
classes and figuratively set forth as masculine and feminine, 
proceeding alike from ‘the eternal fountain En Soph, then; 
combining themselves in a common personified power called the 
Son, from whom they again become distinguished in a new and 
further form of development. It is impossible to compare this 
doctrine with Plato’s triad of the Father, the Son, and the Soul 
of the World, without perceiving that Kabbalah and Platonism 
can never be identified and considered as one. We must there- 
fore seek its origin from some other source than the Platonic 
philosophy. 

Some writers have sought to prove that Kabbalah took its 
rise from what is known as the Alexandrian School of philos- 
ophy. the home of Neoplatonism. Here again, though there are 
great resemblances and close coincidences between them, as, 
God is the immanent ground and substantial source of all being 
—all goes out from him and all returns to him again. They both 
recognize the necessity of a trinity and also agree in regarding 
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the universe as a divine manifestation, also in their doctrines 
concerning the Soul and its final return to God; yet if there has 
been any copying we are warranted in supposing that the Neo- 
platonists copied and took from the Kabbalists. Kabbalah 
was developed in Palestine. Its very language, its composition 
and direct association with rabbinical institutions set this be- 
yond doubt. The Jews of Alexandria held but little intercourse 
with their brethren in Palestine and never entered into intimate 
relations with the rabbis either of Palestine or Babylon, who 
were greatly averse to Greek wisdom and learning and forbade 
thatchildren should be instructed therein. Whilstthe Palestinean 
Jews detested and despised Greek philosophy, they took kindly 
and received Kabbalah, which was held in honor and esteem long 
years before Neoplatonism was ever thought of or appeared as 
a system of philosophy. It has also been said that Kabbalah 
was either directly or remotely the result of the teachings of 
Philo Judaeus, who resided at Alexandria at the beginning of 
the Christian era. This assumption, after a strict analysis of 
Philo’s works cannot be drawn nor substantiated, inasmuch as 
they are totally and altogether opposite in their principles and 
systems of philosophy. Philo is more Platonic than Kabbalistic 
in his ideas. For instance, he posits the Platonic dualism; God, 
and a creation which once had a beginning, an active principle, 
divine Intelligence; and a passive one, matter pre-existent, 
shaped and conformed to an idea conceived in the divine Mind. 
“*God,’’ he says, ‘‘is not only the Demiurgos or Architect of the 
wor!d, but also its Creator, calling all into creation by an act of 
his will, and as he pervades the universe by his presence in 
order to sustain it, he may therefore be said to be theplace of the 
universe, for he contains within himself all things. He himself 
istheworld, for God is All.’’ To explain these assertions, he pro- 
ceeds : ‘‘God is the unapproachable and incomprehensible Light. 
No creature can behold him—but his image shines forth in his 
thought, the Logos, through which we can become acquainted 
with him.’’ But to this first manifestation of the divine Being, 
Philo, like Plato, gives an hypostatic or personal character. He 
is God’s first begotten. This first or elder Logos produces an- 
other Logos who exerts a creative power of which the world is 
a manifestation. In the exposition of his ideas of creation, we 
meet with many interspersed remarks on the nature of angels 
which are very different from the ideal principles as represented 
by the Kabbalistic Sephiroth. In his discourses on man, Philo dis- 
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tinguishes between the intellectual and the sensuous soul, which 
latter he affirms has its seat in the blood. In attempting to 
ascend to the intuition of divine and spiritual truth, it may be 
well, as he teaches, for the mind to occupy itself at first with 
merely human knowledge, just as the body requires milk before 
it can be capable of strong meat. But in the direct effort to ob- 
tain an insight into higher or heavenly truth, it is necessary to 
curb or place the senses in abeyance and let the intellect exer- 
cise itself independently of them altogether. When, however, 
such knowledge is attained, it is not by mere dint of mental labor 
or by the aid of philosophy, but by direct illumination from the 
Divine. He also believed in the possibility of the mind to attain 
intuitive perceptions of Deity himself, at the same time laying 
great stress on the exercise of faith, which he calls ‘‘the queen 
of all virtues.’’ Faith lifts the veil of sense and conducts the 
spirit of man to an union with God, which has been exemplified 
more or less in the lives of all great mystics of ancient and mod- 
ern times. From the study of early Christian and Gnostic 
writings, we arrive at the same conclusion, that though there 
may be found similarities and affinities between some of their 
teachings and those of Kabbalah, they are too slight to warrant 
the notion that the latter proceeded from Christianity. The 
dualism of the Christian faith, of a God and a created universe 
of matter and spirit as components of the universe, cannot be 
reconciled with the one substance of the pantheistic Kabbalah, 
In the Gnostic Bible, Liber Adami, the Book of Adam, or the 
Codex Nazareus as it is known to students (of which an account 
of its contents and teachings will be given for the first time in 
English, in the pages of THe Worp), we meet with scattered 
remarks on the degeneration of natures at each degree of re- 
moteness from the Divine fountain of being, the production of 
actual things by the Logos; the four worlds—the male and female 
soul and their union—also the symbolism of numbers and letters 
of the alphabet, which, though showing some relationship, does 
not confirm the derivation of Kabbalah from it. 

Whence then did Kabbalistic philosophy derive its origin? 
For the resolution of this question we must go eastwards to 
Babylon, whither the Jewish people were transplanted as cap- 
tives at the fall of Jerusalem, and where the teachings of Zoro- 
aster were exercising a wide influence over the popular mind. 
What those teachings were we are able to judge from the sa- 
cred book of the Persians, the Zend Avesta, a copy of which was 
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first found and brought to Europe in the beginning of the 18th 
Century by Anquetil Perron, a learned Frenchman. In this sacred 
book may be found all the great primordial principles of the 
Kabbalistic system. Thus the En Soph of Kabbalah corresponds 
to Zeruane Akarene, the ‘‘ Eternal Boundless One,’’ of the Zend 
Avesta. Another epithet of the Deity amongst the ancient Per- 
sians was ‘‘ Boundless Space’’ similar to the Kabbalists Makom 
or Place. The Logos, or Memra, or THE Worn, is the Honofer 
or Ormuzd of the Persian, by whom the world was produced and 
who is a Mediator between the boundless and incomprehensible 
Zeruane and finite beings. As the medium by which the at- 
tributes of the Deity become known, his throne is light, and like 
Adam Kadmon or ‘‘the heavenly man’’ in Kabbalah, he unites 
in himself true wisdom, the highest understanding, greatness, 
grace, beauty, power, and glory, and is the fashioner and sus- 
tainer of all things, of all beings, a most remarkable coincidence 
with the doctrine of the ten Sephiroth. Now Zoroaster flour- 
ished at the very time of the Jewish captivity, during which 
their rabbis first came into contact and under the influence of a 
religious philosophy which in many particulars was very sim- 
ilar to their own cherished teachings. In the Zend Avesta they 
found, as in the Book of Genesis, the tradition of the six days 
of creation, an earthly paradise, the demon tempting in the form 
of a serpent—the fall of the first pair who, before it, lived the 
life of angels, but after were obliged to clothe themselves with 
the skins of animals and delve in the earth to acquire the means 
of sustenance for their bodily wants. There also was found a 
prophecy of a future resurrection of the dead and a last judg- 
ment, which, in order to explain their presence in the Persian 
scriptures, some Biblical scholars assume that Zoroaster, their 
author or compiler, took them from the Jewish writings and in- 
corporated them into his own theological doctrines. Be that as 
it may, it must always remain a supposition and a debatable 
question. There is, however, no gainsaying that the Jews ap- 
propriated some of his ideas which eventually were embodied in 
their Talmuds. In the rabbinical schools of Babylon there were 
esoteric teachings imparted, but only to a select few, some of 
whose names have been handed down as famous Kabbalists, 
such as Rabbi Chanina and Rabbi Oshaya. In this way Kab- 
balah was propagated, and at last found a home in Palestine. 
Again, we must go more eastward still until we come to In- 
dia, whence Zoroaster drew the fundamentals of the system of 
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religious philosophy by which he is distinguished and regarded 
as one of the great teachers in ancient times. In that far off land 
beyond the river Indus, is found a people who at that remote 
period in the world’s history had reached its zenith and at- 
tained to a high state of civilization never enjoyed by any other 
preceding nation. In its magnificent and stupendous monu- 
ments of architecture and sculpture which have escaped the 
ravages of time or of vandal conquerors—in its profound sys- 
tems of philosophy elaborated by Rishis, who were accounted 
as divine beings and renowned and venerated for their wisdom 
and learning—in their compositions of art and poetry, whose 
beauty, elegance and sublimity have never been surpassed by 
the productions of Western mind and thought, and beyond all 
these, in its solemn and mysterious religion with its esoteric 
doctrines and teachings, its imposing symbolic ritual and cere- 
monies, the Hindus, even in those ancient times, were far in 
advance (the Egyptians excepted) of all other nations. She 
was the ark in which were preserved the sacred remnants and 
fragments of a previous and now unknown civilization, which 
were systematized by her great Rishis and handed down for the 
benefit of humanity in succeeding ages. To her as to a great 
shrine of truth, great souls from out of all lands and conntries, 
as Pythagoras and others, wandered and came for instruction 
and knowledge that would explain the great mysteries of life 
and being, ignorance of which is the great obstacle and barrier 
to human progress. Though through the all-prevailing law of 
change and the action of Karma which operates in the life of na- 
tions as of individuals, the glory of India has been eclipsed and 
her fair and fertile territories have been overrun and ravaged hy 
ruthless and barbarous conquerors whose object was plunder and 
rapine, yet lives she on, unconquered, unsubjugated in soul, in 
which still pulsate and throb those ideas and conceptions of 
beauty, and, working like leaven, silently, yet effectually, are 
both a prophecy and a guarantee of a future renovation of na- 
tional life which will cause her to become again the paragon of 
nations and the teacher and instructor of the world. It is only 
since the beginning of the 19th Century that we have become 
acquainted with the religion and philosophy of India through 
the works of great scholars such as Sir William Jones, Schlegel, 
Bopp, Colebrooke, Max Muller, and others who by their ex- 
cellent translations of Hindu Shastras, Puranas, ete., have made 
it possible for students to become acquainted with them and 
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form a better and truer estimate of what India can teach us. 
The language in which her sacred scriptures are written is con- 
sidered the most ancient of all, and distinguished beyond all 
others for its extensive vocabulary, its varied and perfect gram- 
matical forms and inflections of speech by which it is adapted 
and able to express the most abstract ideas and metaphysical 
conceptions. Her sacred books, regarded as divine in their origin 
and revelation, are divided into Vedas and Puranas treating 
of a great variety of subjects, theological, legendary, ethical 
and devotional. In addition to these are the magnificent epic 
poems, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, in the latter of 
which is found that gem of human thought, that flower of 
spiritual philosophy, which stands unique in the world’s litera- 
ture: the Bhagavad-Gita, the divine song, the song par excel- 
lence. We do not presume to assert that all the details of 
Kabbalistic philosophy are found in these most ancient docu- 
ments. What we would assert after analyzing and comparing 
them is, that in these Hindu writings are to be found the radical 
principles of Kabbalah in unmistakable form. In both the 
systems, Indian and Kabbalistic, there is a recognition of a self- 
existent and eternal nature, indefinable, inconceivable, to which 
is given the appellation of Brahm, corresponding to Zeruane 
Akerene of the Persians, and En Soph of the Kabbalists. 
There is also a filial emanation of this infinite nature who is as 
a firstborn son of Brahm and bears the name of Brahma. ‘‘ From 
that which is,’’ says Manu, ‘‘without beginning or end, was 
produced the Divine Man famed in all worlds,’’ a personifica- 
tion strangely similar and coincident with the Memra, the Adam 
Kadmon, the heavenly man, prototype of mankind, of the 
Kabbalists. Again the universe is produced by Brahm. ‘‘From 
him proceeded the heavens and the earth beneath. In the midst 
he placed the subtile ether, the light regions, and the permanent 
receptacle of the waters.’’ Yet the natural universe is con- 
sidered to have been self-emanative, similar to the procession 
or development of the Sephirothic worlds from the first begotten 
son, who is at once the archetype and principle of all finite beings. 
In Hindu philosophy the soul, or rather spirit, is regarded as 
an efflux from the Deity, an emanation from the Light of Lights 
and destined ultimately to return to its great original. Sub- 
jected to the depraving effects of evil in time, the soul has to 
work out a purifying probation, and if it fails in this it rein- 
carnates until the work be completed. With respect to creation 
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we learn, ‘‘the entire world is an emanation from the Deity, and 
therefore of one substance. The one only has existed from etern- 
ity. Everything we behold and ourselves too are portions of him. 
The Soul, the mind, the intellect of man and all sentient crea- 
tures, are offshoots from the universal Soul, to which it is their 
fate to return. The human mind is impressed with a series of 
illusions which it considers as real, till reunited with the great 
fountain of truth.’’ Of these illusions, the most potent is that 
of Ahamkara or the feeling of self. By its influence and action 
the soul, when detached from its source, becomes ignorant of 
its own nature, origin and destiny, and erroneously considers 
itself as a separate and independent existence, and no longer a 
spark of the eternal fire or part of the universal whole, a link 
in one unbroken and immeasurable chain. As in Kabbalah, the 
universe being of one substance and an emanation from the 
Divine, it follows there can be no such thing as matter in the 
gross and vulgar sense of the word. What we take to be 
attributes of matter are in effect so many manifestations of 
spirit. The substance we call matter is and yet is not eternal 
from the point of view whence we regard it,—eternal when con- 
sidered in its relation to Deity, non-eternal with regard to its 
figured states or phenomenal development and manifestation. 
Such are the fundamental views and propositions of Hindu 
philosophy displayed with more or less clearness in the works 
above mentioned, the oneness and coincidence of which with 
those of Kabbalah is, as we have stated, too plain to be denied, 
and the only question remaining for explanation is, how came 
they to find a home in Palestine and become incorporated as 
elements in the Kabbalistic system of philosophy? 

There are three ways by which we may account for their same- 
ness: (1) from the intercourse of the Jewish rabbis during the 
Babylonian captivity with Zoroaster, who, as we have stated, 
drew his ideas primarily from India; (2) another probable mode 
of transmission was through the commercial intercourse between 
India and Egypt. It is not incredible that the scholars of Alex- 
andria should have visited Persia in their quest after the 
scientific and esoteric learning of the East, nor is it improbable 
that Zoroaster himself, along with his monarch, King Gushtap, 
at whose court he resided and taught, should have made a pil- 
grimage to Alexandria as is stated in the Annals of Ammonius 
Mareellinus, an ancient Roman historian. This visit would 
afford opportunity to the sages and learned of that city of be- 
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coming acquainted and conversant with the peculiar tenets and 
principles of Eastern religious philosophy, which eventually 
found entrance into Palestine; (3) the most probable and likely 
is that it was conveyed thither by Buddhist propagandists, who 
inaugurated those secret lodges of esoteric schools or societies 
such as those of the Essenes and Therapeutae, as they were 
termed. Buddhism, as is well known, was an offshoot from 
Brahmanism and its adherents in accordance with the injunc- 
tions of their great founder, Gautama, to make known the Good 
Law, went forth into all the neighboring countries, Tibet, China, 
Japan eastward, to Syria, Egypt and Arabia westward, found- 
ing institutions and communities from which ultimately origin- 
ated monkery and nunnery in all their different forms and cus- 
toms. Everywhere, where they penetrated, they made proselytes 
and inaugurated rites and ceremonies and introduced modes of 
dress and ecclesiastical ornaments, which afterwards became 
the accessories in the rituals and worship of Christian churches. 
Through these Buddhist missionaries the basic ideas and prin- 
ciples of Kabbalah were first implanted in a soil favorable for 
growth and after development. It was a time when national 
decay had set in and old time systems of religion and philosophy 
were being shaken to their very foundations. The reign and 
regime of the old gods and goddesses and their worship were 
coming to an end and men’s minds were craving after a purer 
faith, a nobler philosophy, a religion of light and truth, without 
which there is no real progress, no true progression in society. 
Kabbalah then sprung forth and manifested its existence, and 
whilst raising the mind above the phenomenal and temporal, 
introduced its followers, as did the Mystics afterwards in the 
dark ages, into a new world of thought, teaching them their true 
position in the universe and their real relationship to the divine 
Being in whom and through whom we live and move and have 
our being. Amidst this general darkness and mental uncerti- 
tude, this eclipse of faith and hope, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai 
elaborated his philosophy of life, teaching the divinity of man as 
a derivation, or rather an emanation, from En Soph the ‘‘ Bound- 
less One,’’ the one unknown yet omnipresent Being. 


To whom, no high, no low, no great, no small, 
He fills, He bounds, connects and equals all. 


And who also 
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Sustains heaven’s myriad orbs and all their suns 
From seeming evil, still educing good 

And better thence again, and better still 

In infinite progression. 

In doing this, and infusing into the mind and heart of man 
new and lofty ideas of human existence, Rabbi Simeon has done 
good service to humanity, and contributed both directly and 
indirectly to the overthrow of that system of polytheism which 
for long ages had enervated and depraved the moral life of 
nations. He lived not in vain, nor did his philosophy perish 
with him. Cherished and preserved by his followers, it was 
handed down and became the basis of all esoteric teachings im- 
parted in the secret lodges of the Illuminati, Rosicrucians, and 
Mystics throughout the dark and mediaeval ages, so that his 
epitaph may well be ‘‘though dead, he speaketh still.’’ 

Having now sketched and outlined the theoretical part of 
Kabbalah as found in The Zohar, we will conclude by giving a 
short account of the practical, which is usually divided under 
two heads, viz., the Exegetical applied to the interpretation of 
the occult meaning of holy scripture, and the Thaumaturgic, 
comprising rules and methods for producing certain preter- 
natural results in the cure of diseases and the exercise of Magical 
rites and practices. Exegetical Kabbalah is founded on the 
assumption as before stated that Moses received from the Lord 
on Mount Sinai not only the words of the law, but also the key to 
unlock and reveal the mysteries enwrapped and hidden in each 
section, verse, letter, point, and accent of the Pentateuch, and 
that this key has been handed down through wise men who 
had qualified themselves for its reception. This system of 
exegesis or explanation is threefold, and arranged under the 
heads of Gematria, Notarikon, and Temura, each of which we 
will now describe. 

Gematria deals with the numerical value and power of 
letters, their forms, and sometimes their situation in a word, 
and is either arithmetical or figurative. In arithmetical 
gematria each letter has its numerical value. One word whose 
letters are equivalent to those of another may be accepted as an 
explanation of that other. For instance, Genesis, ch. I. V. 1, 
Brashith bara in the beginning created = 1116, also the words, 
berash hashanah nibra (in the beginning of the year was created) 
= 1116. Therefore the creation took place in September, in which 
month the Jewish New Year commences. So in Genesis xlix : 10, 
the words yabo schilo (shall come to Shiloh), = 358, and meshi- 
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ach (Messiah) = 358. Therefore Shiloh is the Messiah. Figura- 
tive gematria is employed in speculations on the letters which 
(from accident, but as the Kabbalists affirm, from divine de- 
sign) are greater or smaller, reversed or inverted in the manu- 
scripts of the Hebrew Scriptures. An instance of this occurs 
in Numbers x:35. ‘‘And when the ark went forward,’’ the 
letter nun in the word arun (ark) is written the wrong way or 
turned back to show the loving warning of God to the people. 
Again, in Genesis xi. : 1, ‘‘and the people became as murmur- 
ers.’’ The nun in the word mthannanim (murmurers) is also 
written backwards to show the perverse turning of the people 
from God, and thus are these two places written in every true He- 
brew Bible throughout the world. Another branch of figurative 
gematria is called architectonical, consisting of mystical caleu- 
lations on the size, form, and dimensions of the holy temple, 
the tabernacle in the wilderness, and the future temple described 
in Ezekiel, of which some very curious and most interesting 
particulars are given in Sheckard’s Bechinath Happerushim 
(select comments). 

Notarikon is used when one letter is made to signify an 
entire thing or person. The term is taken from the practice 
of notaries in abbreviating words, though others derive it from 
notare, to note. Thus a single word is formed from the first 
or last letters of several words, as in Genesis 1. : 3, the finals of 
the words bara elohim laasoth, which God created and made = 
amth. Another instance is the word agla, which, with the 
Tetragrammaton or holy name, was, as the Kabbalists say, in- 
scribed on Magen David or the Shield of David, and is formed 
by taking the initials of the words atta gibbor leolom adonai 
(thou art, O Lord, eternally mighty). 

Temura signifies permutation. That is, the interchange 
of letters by various methods, such as that known as Athbash, 
in which one word is composed that shall answer to another by 
inverting the order of the letters as they stand in the alphabet, 
making the last letter Th stand for the first and so answer to A, 
then Sh to correspond with B, and so on in the subjoined order: 


Athbash. 
A, B, G, D, H, V, Z, Bh, T, Y, C, 
Th, Sh, R, K, Ts, P, H, S, N, M, L. 
By this method the meaning of Jeremiah li : 1, lb kmy (in midst 


of them that rise up against me) becomes Chasdim (Chaldeans). 
Another method is (there are 22 of them): 
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Albam. 
A, B, G, D, H, V, Z, Ch, T, Y, C, 
L, M, N, S, H, P, Ts, K, BR, Sh, Th. 

By which the alphabet is divided into two equal parts, and the 
first letter interchanged with the eleventh, the second with the 
twelfth; thus Isaiah vii :6, the word T BAL Tabeel becomes 
Ramla, the King of Israel. Sometimes letters of a word may 
be transposed as to compose another word as Mlachy (my 
angel) may be made Michael (the angel Michael). 

Thaumaturgic Kabbalah is founded on the assumption that 
a certain virtue or energy is inherent in the words and letters 
of the Scriptures, which on the pronunciation of them with 
a specific and steadfast purpose will communicate itself to spir- 
itual or heavenly powers, of which those names, words, and 
letters, are the symbols, producing effects which to those who 
have no knowledge of the occult power of vibrations would be 
altogether deemed incredible. Yet in our own experience have 
we met with instances of the occult power of words and symbols 
of a most extraordinary character, the results of which were 
most pronounced and beneficial. Kabbalists strongly affirm 
that by such means effects are produced in the higher or 
noumenal world which become expressed and manifested in the 
changes sought to be accomplished in this our phenomenal 
and lower life. It was and still is an article of Jewish belief 
that he who can rightly pronounce the Tetragrammaton, or 
holy name, is able to do wonders and produce miraculous effects. 
The parts of Seripture employed for this purpose are those 
which contain or are by the preceding modes made to be ex- 
pressive of the divine names and those of angels and the 
Sephiroth, each of which corresponds with a part or member of 
the human body. The inter-relation of these names is as 
follows: 


Sephiroth Divine Name Angels Parts of Body 
Kether Ehyeh Chaioth Brain 

Hochma Jah Ophanim Lungs 

Binah Jehovah Arelim Heart 

Chesed El Chasmalim Stomach 
Geburah Eloah Seraphim Liver 
Tiphereth Elohim Malachim Gall 

Netzach Jehovah Zabaoth Tarsheesim Spleen 

Hod Elohim Zabaoth Beni Elohim Reins 

Yesod FE] Chai Cherubim Genitalia, Mas. 


Malkuth Adonai Ishim Genitalia, Fem. 

















PYTHAGORAS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. KERNING. 
By T. R. Prater. 


HE name of Pythagoras is well known to scholars, but 
his real life and doctrines have remained an enigma, 
even to many of those who may have studied his system 
of numbers. 

It is not our present intention to enter into a study of any 
of his doctrines, but rather to invite attention to a man, who, if 
we may judge from what we have learned of him, was in pos- 
session of the most complete knowledge of the K. K. 

In his name were contained the basic elements of his know]- 
edge. To illustrate this we here submit a short sketch of an 
initial test which those who aspired to become his disciples had 
usually to undergo, and a few of the symbols which he used 
during initiation. 

One day his doorkeeper came to Pythagoras and reported 
that a nobleman from Syracuse desired admission to the Order. 

‘‘Lead him to the overseer,’’ said Pythagoras, ‘‘that his 
motives may be tested.’’ 

‘‘T attempted to do so, but the applicant claimed that as a 
nobleman he asked an audience with you.”’ 

‘‘Then admit him,’’ replied Pythagoras. 

Shortly after the doorkeeper presented the stranger to 
Pythagoras, who was standing in the center of the room and 
gazing steadily at the visitor. There was silence for a time, 
then the stranger saluted Pythagoras, who asked: 

‘“Whom do you seek?’’ 

‘‘Pythagoras,’’ replied the nobleman. 

‘Do you seek the name or the man?’’ 

‘*T seek the man, as I already know the name.”’ 

‘“‘Tf that is so,’’ said Pythagoras, ‘‘you have all that you 
desire. He who knows the name will also know the man, for 
each represents the other.’’ 
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‘“‘T do not understand you,’’ replied the applicant, ‘‘but, 
surely,’’ he continued, ‘‘the name belongs to the man; the man 
eannot belong to the name.’’ 

“This difference of opinion separates us,’’ said Pythag- 
oras. ‘‘ Learn to know the name and you will know Pythagoras!”’ 

With a wave of his hand Pythagoras left the room as the 
overseer entered, accompanied by others of the Order. 

The gentleman from Syracuse expressed his surprise at the 
departure of Pythagoras and asked the purpose of the sudden 
entrance of the newcomers. To which query, the overseer re- 
plied that, in compliance with his request, they desired to lead 
him to Pythagoras. 

‘‘Then that was not Pythagoras who was here but a mo- 
ment ago?’’ he asked in astonishment. In reply, the overseer 
said: ‘‘You would have k ‘ him had you possessed the right 
vision, but lacking that you = only his outer garment. Follow 
us and we will show you the means by which you may learn to 
know him.’’ 

They led the gentleman into a circular room, which was 
illuminated by a light that streamed in from one opening. 

In the center of the room stood a round pillar, and on the 
side of the pillar on which the light fell the letter P was en- 
graved. Pointing to the pillar, the overseer said: ‘‘This pillar 
represents Pythagoras as you saw him; upon the exterior you 
see the letter P, the other letters are to be found within. Seek 
for them. When you find them you will then know Pythagoras 
the man, and also the name.”’’ 

The overseer indicated that the interview was at an end 
and made an attempt to lead the nobleman away. But he was 
loth to leave. 

‘*Can it be possible,’’ he asked, ‘‘that this is all you have 
to tellme? I had expected that you would put me to severe tests 
and initiate me into your mysteries; but instead of this, you 
would send me away without further instructions.”’ 

The overseer requested him to remain while he would go 
to the master. He returned shortly and presented the nobleman 
with a medal upon which was stamped a pillar, and on the pillar 
the letter P was engraved as he had seen it on the upright pillar 
in the room. On handing him the medal the overseer said: 
‘‘Pythagoras sends you this as a token of the hour. If you are 
sincere in your desire to know him, meditate on this symbol 
daily and return again in one year from this date.”’ 
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The gentleman was then taken to the outer gate and left to 
his own reflections. 

Arriving at his home, his musings were to this effect: ‘‘I 
expected something extraordinary, and those men acted as if 
they were in another world. Their renowned master, about 
whom we hear so many wonderful stories, has placed his name 
as a barrier between himself and me.’’ 

Then taking the medal which Pythagoras had given him, 
he examined it closely with the expectation of finding a secret 
inscription; but no such inscription was to be found. ‘‘ These 
Pythagoreans,’’ he mused, ‘‘are very shrewd charlatans, or else 
they possess a knowledge of which the ordinary scholar does not 
even dream. I will put them to the test. If they have deceived 
me then I shall have lost nothing by my experience; but if there 
is any truth in their enigmatical claims, then it would be crim- 
inal were I not to have made the attempt to unriddle it.’’ 

A year had hardly passed when the nobleman again knocked 
for admission. He showed his medal at the gate and asked to 
see the master, Pythagoras. He was taken to the master, whom 
he again found standing in the center of the room. As on the 
former occasion, Pythagoras asked: ‘‘Whom do you seek?’’ 
And as on that occasion, the man replied: ‘‘Pythagoras.”’ 

‘‘Do you seek the name or the person?’’ 

‘‘This time I seek the wisdom of Pythagoras.’’ 

‘*On what path do you seek wisdom?”’ 

‘On the path that he has traveled.’’ 

‘*Can you travel my path?”’ 

‘*Show it to me that I may judge,’’ replied the aspirant to 
wisdom. 

‘‘The path is my name,’’ said Pythagoras. 

‘*] do not comprehend you,’’ replied the seeker. 

‘‘Had you comprehended, you would have found the path,’’ 
Pythagoras said. 

‘*T ask of you to unveil this riddle for me.’ 

‘‘Ask nature; ask the gods,’’ Pythagoras replied; ‘‘only 
they can do it.’’ 

‘*Do you count yourself an equal of the gods, Pythagoras?’’ 

‘*‘No, neither my personality nor my name, but the name 
Pythagoras is the key to the temple of the eternal.’’ 

‘Where is the temple?’’ 

‘‘The name has its roots in the temple; find the roots and 
you will find the temple.’’ 
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Pythagoras then gave a sign, and the overseer with several 
of the brethren appeared. Then addressing himself to the 
aspirant, Pythagoras said: ‘‘In the presence of these witnesses, 
I ask you; are you determined to enter the temple of which we 
speak ?’’ 

‘‘T am!’’ replied the aspirant to discipleship. 

‘‘Then lead the neophyte through the gates of noon, of 
evening, and of midnight,’’ Pythagoras commanded. And the 
brothers lead the new disciple away. 

He passed fearlessly through the fire, the water, and the 
midnight storms, and when he again appeared before Pythag- 
oras, the latter said: 

‘*You have shown physical endurance and courage; you 
shall have your reward. Let him take the oath of silence by the 
four powers of life, overseer, and then unveil to him the second 
light of the pillar.’’ 

The novitiate now passed through his first initiation. He 
was shown many symbols, the meanings of which, in their bodily 
positions and as signs, were explained to him. Then he was 
taken before the pillar, upon which was inscribed the letter P. 
He was told to pay close attention to the P. While gazing in- 
tently at it the P opened suddenly and revealed an illuminated 
aperture in which he saw a shining T. On being asked what he 
saw, he described it correctly, and the door closed. 

The overseer then said to him: ‘‘ You have seen the second 
light upon the path; find it within yourself; practice with it, 
that you may prepare yourself to enter into the inmost. You 
are now one of us; you are indissolubly united with us; remain 
true and faithful to your pledges and eternal truth will be your 
reward.’’ 

The new initiate was weary from the labors which he had 
that day undergone. He tried to quiet his senses that he might 
understand all that he had experienced, but a long time elapsed 
before he could bring his mind to a state of calmness. In all 
sincerity and earnestness he practiced the prescribed exercises. 
He viewed the P and T from their different aspects, but when 
he thought he was near a solution many doubts would arise in 
his mind. 

In his difficulty he called upon the overseer, who, perceiv- 
ing his inner condition and perplexities, conversed on the sub- 
jects of illumination, and inner freedom, which ended as follows: 
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‘*Why do you call the first two consonants of the master’s 
name two lights?’’ asked the newly admitted brother. 

‘Because they are what they are called,’’ replied the over- 
seer. 

‘‘T have not been able to see them as such; I only recog- 
nize them as means to bring the lights. Letters are only the 
accidental parts of words and sounds by which we express our 
thoughts.’’ 

‘Such would be the case if we viewed language as merely 
outward and superficial. But,’’ continued the overseer, ‘‘we 
know that the letters are the elements of language; that letters 
contain power in its greatest simplicity. Letters contain the 
forces which, like fire and water, are indestructible. ’’ 

‘‘T do not understand why simple letters should be so pow- 
erful.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’? said the overseer, ‘‘letters are powerful because 
they are the original elements or sounds from which all lan- 
guages are built up.’’ 

‘<Then please explain to me the beginning of the power of 
speech.’’ 

‘Can you think P?’’ the overseer asked. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ was the reply. 

‘<Then where, and with what do you think it?’’ 

‘*Wait a minute! I must listen; with the lips.’’ 

‘‘Where, then, and with what, do you think T?’’ 

‘With the tongue, of course.’’ 

‘*Can you think P with the tongue, or T with the lips?”’ 

‘No, I cannot.’’ 

‘*Can you think P inside your body?”’ 

‘*T cannot.’’ 

‘Can you think P on the surface of your body?’’ 

‘*Assuredly I can, and although only very faintly, yet the 
feeling is distinct.’’ 

‘‘And where do you feel the T?’’ 

*‘T feel T within my body.’’ 

‘*Then you already feel the elemental power of language,”’ 
said the overseer. ‘‘Pursue your investigation along these lines 
and you will find that more is contained in the elements or let- 
ters than you have heretofore thought possible. Deity,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘manifests itself in the forms and the elements 
which are common to all languages; which in every nation, 
through all times, and in all spheres, is essentially the same.”’ 
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‘¢You have opened a new world to me which somewhat con- 
fuses me,’’ said the new member of the order. ‘‘But have 
patience with me; I shall make every effort to master the funda- 
mentals of this doctrine.’’ 

He kept his word. A year had hardly passed when he was 
found able to look upon the third light. Pythagoras presided 
at this initiation. The new brother stood before the pillar; the 
small door upon which the P was visible opened and the T be- 
came visible; this in turn opened and in the opening he beheld 
G, which shone like the morning star. 

‘‘There is the center,’’ said Pythagoras. ‘‘Therein is the 
power by which you may unite yourself with the Deity and attain 
conscious immortality.’’ 

Pythagoras then taught the new brother. He unveiled to 
him the power of two other active lights; the R and 8S. He in- 
structed him in his system of numerals, and thus opened to him 
the four fountains of life which eternally flow from the Highest. 





THE SOUL. 
JoHN B. OppyckKE. 


From God it came, to God it will return, 

Tho’ many be its changes on the way 

And hard the struggle; yet ’twill win the day 
And follow out the mandates wisely stern. 
Inherited perfection doth it yearn, 

It must attain, if fully ’twould obey, 

To truth eternal, take what time it may, 
Before it can again its God-head earn. 


Mere phases in its course are birth and death— 
The boundaries of a single brief attempt 
To prove ’tis worth from clay to be exempt. 
The trial it had as birth unlocked the door 
We do not know. But, ceasing mortal breath, 
Each one is master of its future store. 











THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The correspondence between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, and the Human Body. 


By Kynut M. Pavtt. 
II. 


GEOMETRICAL ILLUSTRATION OF POLARITY. 


HE nature of a fact, as observed through the senses or 
perceived by intuition, and the relationship between 
two or more things which are compared, depends on 
the distance from the observer and the angle of obser- 

vation, whether these expressions are taken in a literal or in a 
figurative sense. With the exception of a perfect globe, any 
physical object will appear to be different, according to the 
point of observation. <A picture of an object seen with the 
physical eye is simply a projection in a given direction and from 
a certain distance. Any object may be photographed from 
an infinite number of directions and each picture will appear 
to be different from the other. In the invisible worlds of 
causes and ideas the same process takes place. This is why 
there are so many different views of the same subject. The 
angle from which the inner organs of a man register a certain 
fact, decides his individual conception of it. To get knowledge 
of the nature of any object we must look at it from many sides 
and photograph these projected pictures in our soul or mind or 
brain, or we must go direct to the center from which the idea 
emanated, and from there take a complete view of the thing. 
In the former case we act from the circumference to the center, 
in the latter from the center to the circumference. Both together 
form the perfect understanding. In both cases we have to take 
into consideration the distance. and the angular position. 
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The idea of distance is connected with the geometrical con- 
ception of a straight line, and the angular position under which 
the fact is observed or imagined presupposes something that has 
been turned or rotated, and hence leads to the geometrical idea 
of acirele. The straight line and the circle form the foundation 
of all Geometry, and hence of the geometrical conception of the 
universe with all its manifestations of life. There is nothing 
in nature, no idea in the world of mind or thought, no spiritual 
or divine truth, that cannot be symbolically or really traced to 
the simple or combined nature of the straight line and the circle. 
This is the A B C of the divine language, the elementary sub- 
stance, or consciousness of the spoken Word, the Logos, which 
starts the immense universal mechanism in motion. What is 
then more simple, natural and logical than to base all our 
analytic or synthetic reasoning on this truth? In our search for 
light and truth we find that if we go back to the simplicity of 
some fundamental eternal truth, and apply the same to a more 
complicated problem, it means that we will have the key to the 
understanding of it. The universal symbols of the straight line 
and the circle will be more fully examined at a later date. We 
mention it here, only to understand the special method of the 
geometrical illustration of polarity. 

The only true straight line is the radius of a circle, whether 
the latter is visible or not. A small part of an immense circle is 
never a straight line, although often considered so for conve- 
nience sake or for an approximate solution of a problem. The 
inner nature of these two modes of geometrical expression differ, 
but they are complementary to each other and together form a 
perfect whole of great beauty, truth and power. 

‘We will now consider our subject of polarity in connection 
with these preliminary truths. 

In Figure 1, we see four concentric circles intersected by 





FIGURE 1. 
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three symmetrically situated diameters, and in each crossing of 
two lines, a black dot. The dot represents the thing which we 
wish to examine in relation to another thing. Each dot is situ- 
ated simultaneously on a straight line and on a circle, which 
gives us two ways of determining its position; first by its dis- 
tance to the center, and second by its angular position in 
relation to another fixed point. The figure of concentric circles 
or spheres intersected by straight lines emanating from the 
center is the skeleton of the universal building plan. The dis- 
tance from the center is more or less an expression of quantity 
or degree, and the angular position indicates the quality or 
hierarchy of something. The web is divided into six hierarchal 
sections and four degrees or orders. 

Each two of the twenty-four dots is of a certain kind of 
polarity to each other, represented by the special position of 
each dot. We must limit our presentation of the polar relation- 
ship between two dots to the simplest and most important ex- 
amples, leaving it to the student to enter deeper into the com- 
binations as he may desire. ‘T'wo dots situated on the same 
diameter have a straight polarity to each other, and if situated 
on the same circle they have a circular polarity to each other. 
If the two dots are situated simultaneously on the same diameter 
and the same circle, they have a perfect polarity, and if they. 
are neither the one nor the other they have a complex polarity, 
which can be dissolved into two simple polar elements, one 
straight, the other circular. This preliminary decision on tech- 
nical terms will facilitate the simplification of language in what 
follows. Each kind of polarity may be positive, negative or 
neutral, according to the direction of the path of connection 
between the two dots, and in order to understand this we should 
examine Figure 2, which shows a square inscribed in a circle, 
and two crosses, one upright, the other oblique. The vertical 
line is the positive straight line, the expression of life, action 
and power, whereas the horizontal line indicates a _ passive, 
latent or resting condition, and hence is considered as the nega- 
tive straight line. The two dotted lines in Figure 2, which have 
an intermediate position between the vertical and the horizontal 
diameter and which form the oblique cross, are the neutral 
straight lines. Two dots have then a vertical or positive, a 
horizontal or negative, and an oblique or neutral polarity, 
according to their positions on corresponding diameters of the 
circle. The two dots possess a polarity of a certain sign or 
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nature, and each has a sign or nature of its own of opposite 
character to the other according to and on which end of the 
diameter it is located. 

We will consider the upper end A of the vertical diameter 
as the positive, the lower E as the negative end, and the left end 
G of the horizontal diameter as positive, the right C as the nega- 
tive end. In making such determination of the sign of the ends 
of the cross we follow the heraldic or photographic method 
where the left side of the paper is the real right-hand side of 
the object and vice versa, imagining that the figure faces the 
observer like a photograph or heraldic emblem. This method 
has some advantages over the one where the figure turns its 
back to the observer, and where the right side of the paper is 
the real right side of the figure. We generally write and draw 
from left to right, and reason from positive to negative, so 
these two actions should be identical when symbolizing polarity 
in a geometrical way. Sometimes it is a matter of taste which 
method is best, but for several reasons the method as stated will 
be followed throughout this work, unless the opposite is spe- 
cially mentioned. The cross in general will then geometrically 
represent a man with outstretched arms and facing the observer. 

The four points at the ends of the oblique cross which when 
connected determine the neutral polarity of two kinds, one posi- 
tive or strong HD from up-left to down-right, the other BF 
negative or weak from up-right to down-left. It is evident that 
the upper-left dot H partakes of the quality of the two neighbor- 
ing dots which makes it positive-positive, and in the same way 
the lower-right D becomes negative-negative, which creates a 
strong neutral polarity compared to the other where the upper- 
right dot B is positive-negative and the opposite lower-left F 
becomes negative-positive whereby the neutral polarity is a 
weaker one. 

The first part of the combined word positive-negative or the 
opposite is always taken from the part preferred, which is here 
the vertical line in relation to the horizontal. Unfortunately 
we cannot follow the same order as the polite speaker, who 
begins: ‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen.’’ 

Referring to the angular pvsitions of two dets on the same 
circle and the circular path of connection between them, we will 
decide to call the clock hand direction the positive and the oppo- 
site the negative circular direction. The positive direction is 
then the same as the apparent path of the sun when we face 
the south. 
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The Figure 2 represents comparison between things whose 
numbers are 2, 4, 8, 16, etc., and the reasoning will be slightly 
different although of the same general character if we have 
any other number of divisions of the circle. The Figure 3 shows 
six separate figures representing the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
as dots connected by lines symmetrically situated to each other 
and to a central point. From number 3 upwards the dots are 
shown on the circumference of a circle in which the known cross 
is drawn for determination of the polarity of the dots. The 
conne tion of dots produces a regular geometrical figure, the 
aumter of sides of which may be extended arbitrarily. Three 
points are the least number which can form a regular surface 
figure if connected. The polar character of each dot is deter- 
mined by its position relative to the cross, and it is evident 
ti-at special words are lacking for a real description of the 
polarity of the corners of high numbered polygons. A straight 
jine can be measured in inches, feet, meters, etc., and an angle in 
degrees, minutes and seconds, and such measurements would 
give the true answer to the polarity in question. But this leads 
to complications which would tend to make the teachings less 
clear. 

A few simple examples will show us the application of the 
principles of illustration here described. It is sometimes of 
value to cxpress the state of a certain body or a color as to its 
power of emitting light and heat. We have here two principles 
to deal with, and hence choose our straight cross to represent 
these principles. Let the vertical line represent different de- 
grees of light and the horizontal line different degres of heat. 

We have then the division seen in Figure 4. Light and hot 
‘are the positive ends, dark and cold the negative ends of the 
upright cross. The ends of the oblique cross would conse- 
quently read as seen in Figure 5. The expressions may refer 
.to physical objects or the vibratory states of certain forces. 

Another example will show the two—or fourfold geomet- 
rical illustration when it refers to family. Let the dot stand 
for a family member in general, and the vertical line express 
age, the horizontal sex. We would then get the upright cross 
.as shown in Figure 6, and the oblique cross as in Figure 7. If 
we start from another viewpoint, shown in Figure 8, where the 
vertical line represents parent in general, the horizontal line 


childrer, then the four family members would be placed as in 
Figure 9. 
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Every geometrical symbol presupposes a definition of the 
general principles behind the exterior specific expressions, and 
the exact view point taken. 

A triple idea obeys similar laws, and the shape of the tri- 
angle formed by the three connecting lines together with its 
angular position gives the true key to its symbolic meaning. 
The four positions of the equilateral triangle in Figure 10 indi- 
cate four different views of a general symbol. The three dots 
represent three things in perfect balance. If we first define 
the directions of the arms of the straight cross with the words 
up, positive ; down, negative; left, active; right, passive; then tri- 
angle 1 would mean the combination of a positive, an active, 
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and a passive principle in perfect balance, triangle 2 an active, 
a passive and a negative principle balancing each other, and 
SO on. 

Later on we have to introduce exact words for the triple 
and for the quadruple polarization, as it is evident that the words 
positive and negative in these two cases convey somewhat dif- 
ferent meanings. 

Take for instance the square HBDF of Figure 2 as repre- 
senting father, mother, sister, brother, in the order of the letters, 
then the triangle HBF would express the triple idea of father, 
mother and son, but the triangle would not be perfectly bal- 
anced as seen by its shape, the same being rightangular. The 
balanced triangle would be father, mother, child, with no refer- 
ence to the sex of the child. The triangle 2 in Figure 10 would 
most nearly correspond to this triple group. 

A somewhat more extended view of the same subject may 
be presented in connection with the Figures 11, 12, and 13. The 
letter T indicates a certain truth or a certain idea, and we will 
examine its relation to other truths or ideas nearly connected 
with the first. In Figure 11 the T is always upright or gen- 
erally in the same individual angular position, but placed in 
different locations; Figure 12 shows the T in different angular 
positions of its own without reference to its polar location, 
although for the sake of clearness in the drawing the different 
positions of the T are shown side by side; Figure 13 is a com- 
bination of both these cases and represents the T both in dif- 
ferent locations and different angular positions. Figure 11 
where T is kept upright conveys the same meaning as Figure 2 
with the specific conditions that the dot seen there may only be 
seen from an individual single view point or direction. As an 
example, let T stand for a short sentence which indicates a true 
condition of an idea , and let the upper point A indicate spirit, 
the lower point E matter, and the horizontal line the soul or 
intermediate conscious -states of a substance, say, ether, or 
more expressively akasha, the Sanskrit name for the universal 
ether, then the sentence can be polarized in the following man- 
ner: T (A) indicates, for instance, ‘‘spirit is everywhere,’’ 
which is a spiritual truth of a general character. A correspond- 
ing material truth seen from the same viewpoint of location in 
space would be T (I) ‘‘matter is confined,’’ and the polarity of 
these two sentences is a vertical one. The ends of the horizontal 
line must then indicate corresponding states of the soul, the 
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left end of a positive state, the right a negative state. T (G) 
should consequently read, ‘‘the active soul is penetrated by the 
omnipresent spirit,’? and T (C) indicates that ‘‘the passive soul 
is bound to the confined matter.’’ This is an approximative 
method only, for as we will see later the true geometrical illus- 
tration of universal or specific principles must be combined 
with solid geometry and not plane or surface geometry. 

In Figure 12 a truth is observed from several different 
standpoints and they do not refer to high, low, left and right, 
hence all represent a special state which is unchanged. The T 
can, for instance, stand for a physical object seen from eight dif- 
ferent sides, or it may represent an eightfold variation of a 
force, or we can by the different angular positions of the T sym- 
bolize a religious truth seen from eight different sides, and 
taught in as many sectarian schools. But the truth is one, 
although seen in different lights by different sects. 
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Figure 13 shows how such a sectarian view of a truth is 
compared to its reversed or reflected image. If the upright 
position of the T is the condition for the truth of a statement, 
then the reverse must indicate a perfect lie, and the interme- 
diate positions doubtful or indifferent explanations of the 
truth. 

If T (A) is meant to indicate a spiritual truth, then T (E) is 
a material lie, T (G) is a doubtful explanation of the active soul, 
and T (C) the same of a passive soul. 

If the positions are referred to family members, for in- 
stance, then T (A) could represent ‘‘father is old,’’ T (EK) 
‘mother is a child,’’ T (G) ‘‘brother is grown up,’’ and T (C) 
‘sister is a woman,’’ where the viewpoint of the observer is the 
age of the family members. 

Every word in a perfect language should express a certain 
idea seen from a certain geometrical angle and at a certain dis- 
tance. The words immense, huge, great, medium and small are 
all situated on the same straight line at different distances from 
a central point, all belonging to the hierarchy of size which is 
connected with a certain interior angle of observation, symbol- 
ized by an exterior geometrical angle. The expressions size, 
form, color, position, etc., would indicate angular interior view- 
points from which to regard a certain object, without reference 
to the degree, shade or quantity of each expression. 

Our languages have been evolved gradually for the special 
needs of the nation in certain times, but if a language should 
be constructed from the beginning so as to form a perfect and 
harmonious mode of human expression and combine precision 
with simplicity and power, then the geometrical and symmet- 
rical arrangement of the different words and shades of meaning 
should form the foundation of the principles upon which the 
language is built. We should then find what a tremendous power 
lies in sound and words, and we can perhaps understand in the 
light of this reasoning the hidden meaning of the Logos or 
Divine Word which is said to have the wonderful power of cre- 
ating a geometrical universe with its aspects of beauty and 
harmony in minor details. The well-known physical experiment 
of geometrical figures formed in sand by the power of a musical 
note gives us a vague idea of the power of highly refined and 
powerful spiritual forces which are contained in the Creative 
Word, the sublime mystery of all ages and nations. There is 
an old tradition, that the initiates of the secrets of life use a 
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language unknown to humanity at large which is based upon 
perfect harmonious principles, and hence has the power indi- 
eated here and is accompanied by a corresponding responsi- 
bility in its use. Aud if such sound waves are accompanied by 
vibratory forces of other kinds, such as color, eiectricity, or 
etheric forces of special character, the effect will be increased. 
What wonder then is there in the possibilities of a Creating 
Intelligence which consciously applies all these forces in an 
exact proportion for the manifestation of great planetary sys- 
tems, which are merely outer symbols of the purpose of im- 
mortal life, which humanity is eagerly seeking on its troubled 
and weary path. 

Returning from these interesting speculations, which we 
will try to complete as the work goes on, to our subject of geo- 
metrical symbolic illustration, we shall say a few words on the 
more perfect method which is contained in geometry of space. 

Our symbols have all been represented with drawings on 
a flat surface, and hence are merely able to represent truths 
projected to a lower plane of understanding. The regular geo- 
metrical figures of the plane or surface must be transformed 
to space in order to convey the exact polar character of an idea. 
There are five regular solid figures besides the globe, and hence 
only a few possibilities of equally dividing up space or a globe 
from a certain center, whereas there is an infinite number of 
possibilities in dividing a circular surface in equal parts from 
its center. All the numbers of solid division contain 2, 3 
and 5 as factors, the same numbers which build up the musical 
system of sound vibrations. In the Figures 14, 15, 16 the three 
simplest regular solids are shown in perspective, the tetrad, 
the octad and the cube. All the corners marked with a dot 
are situated at the same distance from each other and at an- 
other same distance from the center. The same reasoning ap- 
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plies here as to the nature of polarity, with the difference that 
instead of referring the polarity to the cross within a circle we 
extend it to the triple cross within a sphere. The corners of 
the solid figures are all situated on the surface of a sphere cir- 
cumscribing the figure, which sphere is omitted in the drawings. 
In Figure 15 the triple cross is seen joining the corners 1 and 6, 
2 and 5, 3 and 4, with 7 as a center, where the three parts of 
the cross meet. These three parts of the cross indicate the true 
and absolute triple nature in space. The polarity of the cor- 
ners depends naturally here also on their angular position, 
indicated by the fine dotted lines which connect each corner 
with the center. In Figure 17 the triple cross is shown in the 
way that the ends represent up-down, left-right, and before- 
behind. Each line is the diameter of a circle, and all three circles 
are at right angles to each other, forming three cuts through the 
sphere. It would be premature at this elementary state of the 
teaching to present a complete system of the polarity of the cor- 
ners of the regular solids, as this would confuse the mind of the 
student; but on some later occasion it will be shown how the 
wonderful principles of the regular solids furnish a true ex- 
planation of different problems connected with universal forces 
and esoteric science. 





‘¢But indeed Conviction, were it never so excellent, is worth- 
less till it convert itself into Conduct. Nay properly Conviction 
is not possible till then; inasmuch as all Speculation is by na- 
ture endless, formless, a vortex amid vortices: only by a felt 
indubitable certainty of Experience does it find any centre to 
revolve round, and so fashion itself into a system. Most true 
is it, as a wise man teaches us, that ‘‘Doubt of any sort cannot 
be removed except by Action. On which ground, too, let him 
who gropes painfully in darkness or uncertain light, and prays 
vehemently that the dawn may ripen into day, lay this other 
precept well to heart, which to me was of incalculable service: 
“Do the Duty which lies nearest thee,’ which thou knowest to be 
a Duty! Thy second Duty will already have become clearer.’’ 

—Diogenes Teufelsdroeckh, in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor 

Resartus. 








AN EPOCH. 
By H. B. Guinp, M. D. 


epoch in the history of the human race; a crisis in the 

experiences of humanity of greater import to its future 

than was the epoch marked by the life of Gautama the 
Buddha or the advent of Jesus the Christ. I believe it to be of 
greater import because now are converging, in time and place, 
the results of the teachings of both those great masters, as ex- 
perienced in the lives of their followers for more than twenty 
centuries, as well as of the works and words of the great politi- 
cal leaders and the philosophers whose lives have marked the 
progress of human thought and effort through all those 
centuries. 

A brief survey of the mighty problems which are now 
clamoring for a hearing and demanding a solution startles one 
no less by the breadth and scope of the questions than by their 
remarkable variety, and the fateful necessity of their prompt 
and thorough consideration. Let us instance a few which are 
worthy the deepest and most careful inquiry, and the applica- 
tion of the best philosophy and highest wisdom in their solution. 

On the physical side of nature there are serious problems 
the near and wise solution of which is imperative, not because 
of an alarming necessity, but because, if not soon solved, the 
opportunity for a wise solution will be lost and the conditions 
resulting will present problems still more serious and imper- 
ative. 

As the land is the source of the wealth of nations, and the 
source of the necessaries and comforts of life, it is important 
to at once consider the disposition of all lands now remaining 
in the possession of the Government of either State or Nation. 
Should it be granted to the people who will actually use it for 
production, and if so on what terms? 

Should great tracts of land be held in idle and unproductive 
state by aliens and by corporations? 


| BELIEVE that we are upon the threshold of the greatest 
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Should coal lands be held by the Government and the 
mining of coal conducted for the benefit of the people? 

Should the forests and timber bearing lands be owned by 
corporations, or in large tracts by individuals, and denuded of 
their useful and necessary woods without provision for their 
renewal? 

Should the vast tracts of arid and semi-arid lands of the 
West whose millions of acres can be made productive and yield 
food for millions of people, be left as they are with the waters 
of the rivers running uselessly to the sea, or should the Govern- 
ment irrigate them and offer them to actual settlers who will 
transform the desert wastes into gardens and farms? 

Shall our mountains and rivers be despoiled of their beauty, 
and needlessly desecrated, that they may be enslaved to the 
tyrant Commerce? 

Turning to the needs of Commerce: 

Then there is that stupendous undertaking, the completion 
of the Panama Canal, a veritable wonder of the world, and fast 
upon the heels of that gigantic enterprise follows one scarcely, 
less in grandeur, the railroad direct from New York to Buenos 
Ayres, making neighbors of the widely separated peoples of 
two continents. 

As to our own peculiarly domestic matters, there is the irre- 
pressible transportation question with its issues direct and indi- 
rect, affecting the interests of every citizen and denizen of the 
whole country. 

Shall the railroads and all common carriers, all means of 
public transportation, be controlled by the national Govern- 
ment? or shall they be owned and operated by the Government? 

Or again, shall transportation between the States be con- 
trolled or owned by the national Government, while transporta- 
tion within a State shall be controlled or owned by the State? 

Shall public utilities, that is to say, things used by and for 
the public, be owned and operated by the municipal organiza- 
tions in which they are located? 

Shall that system continue by which property is centralized 
in the hands of the few, or shall it be displaced by a system 
which will provide for the distribution of the products of labor, 
among and to the producers, in proportion to the actual labor 
and effort expended? 

Shall politics as a business for profit be destroyed and per- 
sonal advantage be made to give place to public good? 
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Shall the people of the United States in their national life 
and as a Government guarantee to every child within its juris- 
diction the equal right of opportunity to develop its powers of 
body and mind and perfect itself in the work and calling to 
which its natural abilities and its inclinations best fit it? 

In religion, the great problem is the complete separation of 
the organization of religion from the political state, at the sam@ 
time conducting all the operations and functions of the economie 
state in accordance with the principles of ethics and moral obli- 
gations. 

Within the religious organizations themselves there is the 
problem of abrogating the creeds and substituting therefor the 
ethics of practical life and the recognition of the common broth- 
erhood of humanity as a true test of orthodoxy. 

In political, social and religious life there is the one all 
important problem of how to bring every one into a clear under- 
standing and full appreciation of the actual personal responsi- 
bility of every human being for his own thought and deeds and 
condition, and, therefore, for the condition of the race as a 
whole. 

Truly this is an epoch of great problems, and as truly is it 
an epoch of great men to solve them. The old Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, that is to say, the spiritual leaders, the 
philosophers, and the rulers, are here again. The immediate 
future is portentious of great results for humanity. The cir- 
cumstance, the hour and the man will soon meet. 

Theosophy, which is the synthesis of the truth in all relig- 
ions and philosophies, the essence of all the experiences of thé 
race, leads man to a true knowledge of himself. Knowing 
himself, he knows his fellows. 

A true and full knowledge of man and his responsibilities, 
and the fact of his unlimited possibilities, can alone fit man the 
individual, and the race, to wisely solve those questions so tre- 
mendous in their bearing upon the future of the race. Theol- 
ogy with its pretended study of the ‘‘ Divine will and purpose’’ 
has failed to solve those problems, though it has had a clear 
field for 2000 years. 

The study of man himself as a conscious factor in the evo- 
lution of the race and as a responsible actor in human affairs, 
but responsible only to his own higher nature, and the recogni- 
tion of the actual brotherhood of the whole race, will in itself 
lead to the solution of every one of these problems. 








JOHN SISBY, UNBELIEVER. 
By S. S. NEv. 


OHN SISBY was an unbeliever. He unbelieved everything 
he could not feel and hear and see, and especially did he 
unbelieve everything about ghosts. The subject would 
surely arouse his ire. Indeed, he would take it as a per- 

sonal affront if anyone so much as mentioned the word ghost 
in his presence, and he would invariably launch forth in an 
harangue on superstitions in general and the belief in ghosts in 
particular. He would talk for hours, until his hearers, utterly 
wearied, would promise never again to believe in ghosts. But 
the sum and substance of his speech was always this: that he 
unbelieved. 

Now, it happened that not so many years ago John Sisby 
was one of the number at a social gathering at Horncastle, in 
Lincolnshire, near the place where more than two and a half cen- 
turies before, the armies of Charles I. had fought the rebels. 
And, strange to say, it was a Hallowe’en party, of which John 
Sisby, the unbeliever, was a member. We should know, how- 
ever, that Frances Kimberly was also one of the party, and this 
fact would make even such an unbeliever as John Sisby forget 
his unbelief and cause him to smile indulgently at a gathering 
based upon superstition. 

It chanced also that a haunted house, just across the Bain, 
became the subject of the conversation. This haunted house, it 
was rumored, harbored a spectre who had terrified the neigh- 
borhood from a time beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
of the town; and now someone proposed that the party pay a 
visit to the terror-infested place to interview his ghostship. 

As may have been expected, John Sisby demurred, and 
began his usual effort at enlightenment, saying: 

‘‘Such fancies are absurd. Nothing is worthy of belief 
until it has been proven. The existence of ghosts has never been 
and never will be proven.”’ 

‘‘But, John,’’ suggested Miss Kimberly, ‘‘here is an oppor- 
tunity for you to prove to us that there are no ghosts. Take us 
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to this haunted house and show us that this ghost is only a 
creaking shutter, or a ray of moonlight, or a gurgling under- 
ground spring. Anyway, I am going.’’ 

From which assertion it is clear that Miss Kimberly knew 
that Jonn Sisby had a profound regard for her and desired to 
win her esteem. It is not surprising, therefore, that John 
allowed himself to be prevailed upon to lead the expedition. 

The fact that he would join them was without doubt the 
reason that it required but five minutes for the party, including 
the ladies, to get ready, and at the end of that time, at twenty- 
five minutes after nine, they sallied forth. 

Of course, it was necessary that they should have a guide, 
and one was readily found at the tavern in the person of a young 
villager, who was persuaded into service by a three-minute ser- 
mon on unbelief by John Sisby and the offer of half a crown 
from Miss Kimberly. With the able assistance of the guide and 
under the excellent leadership of the unbeliever, who all the 
while kept up a running tirade of unbelief, the party successfully 
crossed the Bain and arrived at the further shore at a quarter 
before ten. One minute later they stood at the fence which 
surrounded the mysterious house. After crossing the river it 
was noticed that the voluble unbelief of John Sisby had ceased, 
and now those who were watching the guide saw him surrep- 
titiously (and, as John Sisby said, superstitiously) cross him- 
self. Shortly after the guide disappeared. The news of the 
desertion did not in the least dismay the leader, however, and 
he boldly led the way through the gate and up the steps to the 
doorway. 3 

While the rest of the party were considering the order of 
procedure, Mr. Sisby and Miss Kimberly advanced fearlessly 
into the house. He, of course, knew there was nothing to fear, 
and she went with him lest there might be something, and 
wished to protect him from his folly. Be that as it may, no 
sooner had those outside decided that two of their number 
should remain without to prevent the escape of any pseudo 
ghost, and had drawn lots to determine who should remain as 
watchers, when the scream of a man pierced the air. Their 
fears giving way to curiosity, all rushed through the door, each 
trying to get in first. Nothing remarkable could be seen on the 
first floor, although several candles were lighted; but, hearing a 
noise above, the party rushed pell-mell up the stairs. This 
occurred at ten minutes to ten o’clock. 
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On entering a large chamber where the noise was heard, 
they beheld a strange sight. There were three in the room. 
John Sisby has already been introduced; likewise, though less 
formally, Miss Frances Kimberly. A ghost was the third. That 
he was a ghost is clear from all the reports, which agree that the 
furniture and mural decorations could be dimly seen through 
him; but further than that there is no unanimity in the various 
descriptions of his appearance—that he was tall, short, stout, 
slim, old, and young. A majority, however, especially the ladies, 
agreed that he was dressed in a costume of the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The ghost was following John Sisby, 
unbeliever, about the room, causing him to utter the most awful 
shrieks. Many times the unbeliever tried to strike the spectre, 
but without effect; his fists went through him as though he were 
formed of smoke. 


How long this horror might have continued and what 
tragedy might have been enacted before the terrified spectators 
will never be known. For just as John tripped and fell head- 
long Frances Kimberly thrust a hatpin through the spectre, who 
withdrew to a corner of the room as though in fear of this simple 
little weapon. 


‘‘Mr. Ghost,’’ said Frances, after their leader had regained 
a measure of his former calm, ‘‘why are you troubled?’’ 

The ghost moved not a muscle, but from the vicinity of the 
bed, at the other end of the room, a moan was heard, and then a 
voice wailing: ‘‘I am dying. . . . The soldiers are coming. 
, The silver room is .. . ’’ Then the voice died 
away, and was followed a few moments later by a deep gasp. 
The bed was examined and found empty. 

‘‘Mr. Ghost,’’ Miss Kimberly commanded, ‘‘lead us to the 
silver room.’’ 

The spectre glided in ghostly fashion toward the door, and 
the whole party, followed by their leader, trailed behind the 
phantom into the hall, down the stairs, then down into the 
cellar. The ghost led the way to the extreme rear and paused 
beside the open door of a low vault. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Miss Kimberly, turning to her friends, ‘‘here 
we have the whole story. The gentleman of this house must 
have been alone and dying when he heard the approach of 
soldiers. He may have been stricken while in the silver vault 
and crawled upstairs to his bed; but his last thought was that 
he had left the door open and that the soldiers would remove the 
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plate. We no doubt heard an echo of his dying words upstairs, 
and probably his last gasp. An intense wish at the moment of 
death, such as this, to close the door often creates a phantom 
whose only idea is the fulfillment of that desire, and who will 
haunt the place until that desire is fulfilled. Let us make an 
experiment, which will prove or disprove this statement. Mr. 
Sisby, will you, as leader of our party, kindly close this door?’’ 

John Sisby trembled violently. His eyes showed the horror 
which he felt at the thought of again approaching the spectre, 
but for reasons before suggested he could not disobey Frances 
Kimberly’s request. So, his cowardice suppressed, he advanced, 
closed the door and retreated. This occurred at precisely fifteen 
minutes after ten o’clock. The ghost nodded his approval, but 
he did not vanish, as expected. Instead he put a ghostly hand 
upon the key and made as if to turn it, but the key did not move. 
Noting this, Miss Kimberly again addressed John Sisby and 
asked him to lock the door and remove the key. As the spectre’s 
hand remained upon it, however, John could not bring himself 
to the task, whereupon Miss Kimberly turned the key herself 
and removed it from the lock. But the ghost still remained. He 
pointed toward the other end of the cellar, whereupon one of 
the party, comprehending the sign, took a lighted candle there 
and announced that there was a deep well in the cellar floor. 
Miss Kimberly advanced to the well, followed by the ghost. She 
held the key over the well and looked inquiringly at him. He 
nodded. At exactly twenty-four minutes after ten she opened 
her hand and dropped the key into the well, and as she did so 
those who were watching the ghost saw all form and semblance 
fade away. Before their eyes he faded into thin air and disap- 
peared. For several minutes an earthy odor, as of foul air, 
assailed their nostrils. 

The party returned in silence to the outer air. One member 
of the party had recorded the exact time of each important 
event, as noted, for the purpose of precluding the notion that he 
had been dreaming, as dreams require but an instant for a long 
enactment. 

They returned to the river, recrossed and went home, hardly 
a word being spoken on the way. Even after they had reached 
the bright, warm interior of the home of their host the silence 
continued, probably out of consideration for John Sisby, whose 
haggard face and hollow eyes gave evidence of the nervous 
shock he must have suffered. But at last the silence was broken 
by no other than John Sisby himself. 
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‘‘My friends,’’ said he, ‘‘what we have seen to-night was 
most remarkable and unusual, and one not as strong an unbe- 
liever as myself might attribute it to the supernatural. But I 
see no reason for doing so. To believe that we saw a ghost 
would be giving way to childish fancies, because such belief 
would be absurd. I am and shall always be an unbeliever until 
the actual existence of a ghost is proven. But, ’? he added, ‘‘it 
never can be proved.’’ 

Thus he began his usual harangue, but this time, instead of 
promising to disbelieve in ghosts, his hearers promptly re- 
quested him to leave the house. 

We have not seen John Sisby since that Hallowe’en. If as 
unbeliever he has changed his unbelief, then Frances Kimberly 
must live brought about that change. 





THE FOOL’S WAY. 
By TownsEnpD ALLEN. 


As one who having rarest mine of gold, 

And knowing not throws precious ore aside 
And only finds base metals there allied, 

Alloys and dirt among the workings old, 

(Who seeks for dirt finds dirt some people hold) 
Then loud proclaims with vain and foolish pride, 
‘*Naught’s here of value, naught; who said so licd; 

Who thinks so will be fooled; there is no gold.’’ 

So hold I him who takes the precious Book, 

So full of rarest gold and gems of thought, 
A mine of wisdom to the truly wise, 
And reads it only good to overlook; 
Heedless of all the great have wrought 
To show the crystal pathway to the skies. 











